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RUTH GORDON appears as Nora in a new acting version of .4 Doll's 
House made by Thornton Wilder. Dennis King plays Thorwald Helmer. 
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FRONT PAGE NEWS—EQUITY 
ON PROFESSIONAL ACTING— 
L’IMPROMPTU DE PARIS 
O* THE first page of the most impor- 
tant newspapers in New York 
City there appeared on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 26, long accounts of the first radio 
broadcast made by the new NBC Or- 
chestra conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 
The maestro’s return to America, after 
what was regarded unhappily as his 
farewell, was good news indeed. The 
achievement of Artur Rodzinski in build- 
ing an altogether new orchestra within a 
few months, and rehearsing them to a 
point of such beautiful union and fusion 
that Toscanini was not only satisfied 
but pleased to direct them after a week 
under his own baton, was in itself re- 
markable. The series of Saturday-night 
concerts had been enormously publicized 
and there was, without doubt, a highly 
stimulated interest in the event. But the 
unusual fact remains that in one of the 
most excited and disturbed weeks of the 
world’s history, a radio broadcast of a 
concert that included Vivaldi, Mozart 
and Brahms was regarded as having 
news value enough for the first page of 
metropolitan journals. And again, as 
so often before, the question arises: what 





Direct inheritors of the old saltimbanques, 
the Briants, who came with their tumbling 
act to the revue by way of vaudeville, add 
to the humor of Ed Wynn's latest musical 
success, Hooray for What! 

@ 


BURGESS MEREDITH, the new 
Acting-President of Equity, as one 
of his first actions takes his stand in 
favor of the Coffee bill to provide 
for a Ministry of Fine Arts. Both in 
a report printed in Equity Magazine 
and in his speech before the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Speech, Mr. Meredith has spoken 
enthusiastically of the prospects 
for such government endeavor. 
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THE KAUFMAN-HART farce, You 
Can’t Take It With You, which has 
been playing almost constantly to 
Standing Room Only for over a year 
in New York, did not repeat its suc- 
cess in its English presentation. 
Many of the London critics found 
nothing humorous in the crazy antics 
of the very American Sycamore fam- 
ily (Broadway critics and audiences, 
it may be recalled, displayed a simi- 
lar lassitude while viewing the whim- 
sical absurdities of an English family 
in George and Margaret) and the 
show closed on New Year’s day after 
a short and unsuccessful run. On the 
other hand, Room Service — just as 
American and even more crazy — was 
greeted with critical salvos at its 
London premiére and seems to be 
headed towards success. There may 
be a moral in the fact that while 
neither play was rewritten for British 
taste the Kaufman-Hart show was 
played there by a cast largely com- 
posed of English actors, while in 
Room Service most of the principals 
were imported from Broadway, the 
seat of the play’s tradition. 

* 
SERGEI EISENSTEIN, after a 
few years out of favor in Russia, has 
been asked by Soviet authorities to 
produce with D. I. Vasilieff a gigan- 
tic film about the slaughter of Ger- 
man warriors at Novgorod in the 
thirteenth century. 

@ 
FEODOR CHALIAPIN’S Golden 
Jubilee as an artist will be marked 
with a concert tour through England 
and America this year. It is generally 
believed that this will be not only 
the celebration of fifty years of song, 
but Chaliapin’s swan-song. 

= 


LESLIE HOWARD has been ap- 
pearing in London in a radio version 
of Balderston’s Berkeley Square, and 
it is said that the play and the 
player combine to make exception- 
ally good material for a broadcast. 
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could the theatre do to achieve the same 
position? Ashley Dukes says of O’Neill’s 
Mourning Becomes Electra, now finding 
high favor in London, that ‘one play 
towers so far above all the rest in Lon- 
don that a general intake of the breath 
of criticism can be heard’. Does that make 
Mourning Becomes Electra news? Archi- 
bald MacLeish says of T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral that ‘more and 
more [it] emerges as the greatest play our 
generation has produced’. Murder in the 
Cathedral is soon coming to America un- 
der the joint auspices of Gilbert Miller 
and the Mercury Theatre of London, 
with the original cast, including Robert 
Speaight who is supposed to be one of the 
finest speakers of verse in our genera- 
tion. Will that be news? Must a great 
actor die to win a place in the news? 
Is Burgess Meredith news when he ac- 
cepts an office in the actors’ labor union 
and not when he triumphs over so diffi- 
cult a part as Mio in Winterset? Was it 
news when John Steinbeck, one of our 
distinguished younger novelists, ven- 
tured a new form of drama, ‘a play to be 
read’, and Of Mice and Men was ac- 
claimed by almost every critic in the field 
as a perfect fusion of playwriting, acting, 
direction and design? 


owe GILLMORE, during his many 
years as president of Actors’ Equity, 
never forgot, and never missed the op- 
portunity to say, that what every real 
actor wanted most in the world was a 
chance to act. Give an actor the oppor- 
tunity to play on the stage of a theatre 
and he is content; failing that, he will 
play in a tent, on a street corner or even 
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in a rehearsal room, but act he will, 
unless the opportunity is denied him. 
Many of Mr. Gillmore’s associates in the 
councils of Equity did not remember this 
as steadily as he. In fact, all labor unions 
need to be reminded once in a while that 
the highest interests of the worker are 
not always served by better material 
rewards, but sometimes by respect for 
labor itself, by enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of a day’s work well done. Today, 
thanks to the American Theatre Council 
and the pressure of the younger players 
in the theatre, there are groups of actors 
— some unemploy ed, some employed — 
rehearsing in every empty room in and 
about Broadway, trying to develop 
their skills and keep their minds, their 
muscles and their imaginations free, 
flexible and ready to use. 

Some years ago the leader of one of the 
unions affiliated with Equity defined a 
professional actor as anyone who is paid 
to perform on a stage. This might be as 
good a time as any to alter that defini- 
tion officially to make it read, ‘anyone 
who is paid to perform on a stage and 
who can earn his salary by good per- 
formance’. Such an addition might, to 
be sure, lessen the number of members 
in Actors’ Equity; it might increase the 
already large number of Equity mem- 
bers who are following the happy new 
hunger for extra-curricular rehearsals. It 
would surely expand rapidly the num- 
ber of really professional actors. 


| F THE theatre is the only possible pause 
in a man’s life, critic-baiting is one of 
the pleasanter relaxations in the thea- 


tre’s hectic existence. Every so often 


ONE OF the saddest announcements 
of the month comes in a news note 
from Moscow relating a concerted 
attack in the press against Vsevelod 
Meyerhold, for a generation a lead- 
ing figure in the Russian theatre and 
distinguished in Soviet days as a 
People’s Artist of the Republic. 
Meyerhold is no longer a young man. 
All the years of his adult life have 
been devoted to the progress of the 
theatre. He is actor, technician, 
teacher, director — everything ex- 
cept his own playwright, and play- 
wrights are, unfortunately, what 
Moscow most lacks today, what Mey- 
erhold most needs. For his has been 
a peculiarly personal quality of ex- 
pression that stamps itself upon any 
actor or any play that is not great 
enough to shine through it. In an 
age of great plays Meyerhold’s di- 
rection had been distinguished. In 
the day of lean plays he is marked 
out as ‘bourgeois-minded and anti- 
social’, alien in mind to the ideals of 
the Soviet Union. A new and un- 
usual type of theatre has been build- 
ing for Meyerhold’s use, but it is 
doubtful whether he will ever be per- 
mitted to use it or whether it will be 
used in the form which he created. 
* 

PARIS is anxious to learn the name 
of a new dramatist whose first play 
Jouvet is expected to present soon at 
the Athénée. He is reputed to be past 
forty years old and well-known in 
literary circles. A sketch by Mérimée 
is already billed to accompany the 
new play. 


FANNY ELSSLER, who made her 
New York debut a century ago in a 
dance festival at the Park, has re- 
turned this year in a German film ver- 
sion of her life. While Lilian Harvey 
fails to execute Elssler’s breath-tak- 
ing pirouettes, she displays ade- 
quately the temperamental attacks 
with which the dancer used to dis- 
concert her American audiences. 
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MARCEL ACHARD, author of 
Fean de la Lune, that subtle and am- 
biguous play which was one of Louis 
Jouvet’s successful vehicles and 
which has been recently played by 
the Théatre des Quatre Saisons in 
New York, also writes cinema criti- 
cism in his non-playwriting mo- 
ments. In a recent number of 
Marianne he says in the course of a 
review of Vogues of 1938, ‘All color 
films so far shown are idiotic except 
Becky Sharp. They are horrible to 
look at, loud, aggressive and a tor- 
ture to the eyes.’ He makes an ex- 
ception in favor of Vogues of 1938. 
What will he say of Walt Disney’s 
first venture into a full-length color 
feature, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, which is delighting even the 
hard-boiled preview audiences in the 
critics’ room in New York as this 
goes to press, and is already playing 
to capacity houses at $2 top in 
Hollywood. Snow White is not 
Mickey Mouse or Donald Duck, but 
she and the birds and beasts who are 
her followers as well as the Seven 
Dwarfs who sadly watch her ride 
away with her Prince Charming, are 
welcome additions to the Disney 
repertory company, and the crudi- 
ties and exaggerations of techni- 
color, applied to this particular 
fanciful film, seem to be uniquely 
related to the spirit of the picture. 


es 
THE LITTLE THEATRE at Cit- 
izen House, Bath, makes one of the 
first entries for the festival summer 
with a program in the home theatre 
from August 15 to August 29, and 
in the Everyman Theatre, Hamp- 
stead, from September 2 to Sep- 
tember 11. 

a 
THE BALLET CARAVAN comes 
close to Main Street for the material 
of a new American ballet, Fi//ing 
Station, with music by Virgil Thom- 
son, costumes by Paul Cadmus, 
choreography by Lew Christensen. 
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actors, playwrights or producers turn 
against the pens that chastise. Every so 
often the critics themselves measure and 
weigh their own function in the theatre. 
Argument concerning the function of 
criticism breaks out in the newspapers 
about once a year and flares up in con- 
versation whenever two or three theatre 
people are gathered together. 

In Paris these days, Jean Giraudoux, 
playwright, and Louis Jouvet, actor, 
are taking time out for a theatrical 
conversation-piece, turning the tables on 
the critics in L’ Impromptu de Paris which 
Maurice Martin du Gard, drama critic, 
must in turn criticize. He calls the piece, 
now being given as a curtain-raiser at the 
Athénée, and which will be printed in 
the March number of THEATRE ARTS, ‘a 
delightful caprice, as indeed is every- 
thing that flows from Giraudoux’s pen 
—a flood of gay impertinence and of 
dreams, a series of monologues and tirades 
in which the author sets out to say ex- 
actly what he thinks [against the critics] 
and is surprised to find he is not really 
angry. Indeed how could Giraudoux be 
as ferocious about criticism as was rum- 
ored when L’Imprompiu was first an- 
nounced? No writer has ever been less 
hampered. He achieved immediate suc- 
cess and his career has been uninterrupt- 
edly brilliant.’ In this play he turns crit- 
ic’s critic, and the result is a play which 
another writer describes as ‘a brilliant 
review filled with scintillating commen- 
tary on critics, authors and actors’. 


HE FIRST tentative program outlined 
for the World’s Fair by the Advisory 


Committee on Amusements gives rise to 
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a shudder of apprehension. The press 
agent’s account of the meeting at which 
the report was made says that ‘ producers, 
managers, dramatists, actors and critics 
to the number of more than half a hun- 
dred, representing the highest achieve- 
ments of the American theatre, gathered 
to pledge their utmost support to make 
the amusement features of the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939, the “greatestand most 
attractive”’ ever offered’. Yet here are a 
few of the suggestions made at the meet- 
ing: a Cavalcade of American Entertain- 
ment; a replica of the Lambs’ Club, the 
oldest theatrical club in the country; a 
dramatization of safety on a scale never 
before attempted; a living newspaper; 
a coordinated theatrical production rep- 
resenting the World of Tomorrow in 
amusements and entertainments, and, 
as a brave, bright sop to the people who 
think that theatre means theatre, there 
is added ‘a Shakespearean theatre to 
give due recognition to the best tradi- 
tions of the legitimate stage’. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. John Golden, 
chairman of the committee, did not 
really say what his press agent says he 
did, namely, ‘It is up to you gentlemen 
to do your part toward the conception 
of some sort of Super-Super entertain- 
ment beyond my adjectival description. 
They may have their buildings, their 
cattle shows or exhibitions of farm, or 
science, or machines — but when you 
come down to the truth, it’s a Show, with 
a Gate, and a Gate means a Box-Office, 
and the way to make it a success is to be 
sure that the Show will bring the line to 
that Box-Office. And, when it is all said 


and done, here are the box-office boys.’ 


PHILIP CARR calls Sacha Guitry’s 
new comedy, Quadrille, the best 
theatrical entertainment offered in 
Paris at the moment. Other authors 
newly represented on the scene are 
Bernstein, with Cap des Tempétes; 
Francois Mauriac, with Asmodée (at 
the Comédie Frangaise); H. R. 
Lenormand; Denys Amiel; Jean 
Cocteau; and André Josset. 

While the Paris theatre is con- 
cerned with these plays, the Minis- 
ter of Education and Fine Arts has 
been busy with his plan for the re- 
organization of national theatre bud- 
gets, offering a scheme to double the 
subsidy to the Odéon, increase con- 
siderably that of the Opéra and 
Opéra Comique and place the two 
latter, as has been mentioned be- 
fore, under a single manager who 
will no longer conduct them as a 
private enterprise with government 
help, but directly for the govern- 


ment. 
* 


DORIS HUMPHREY and Charles 
Weidman start out, after their Jan- 
uary 23 concert at the Guild 
Theatre in New York, for a trans- 
continental tour which will take 
them as far as California. Three new 
pieces are included in their latest 
programs: American Festival, music 
by Mamorsky; Race of Life, music 
by Vivian Fine — both with chore- 
ography by Doris Humphrey — 
and This Passion, music by Norman 
Lloyd, choreography by Charles 
Weidman. American Festival, first 
section of a longer work, goes ex- 
ploring in the field of dance ac- 
companiment with a singing chorus 
from the Academy of Allied Arts 
and a speech chorus led by Mary 
Morris of the Group Theatre. 


e 
W. H. AUDEN the English poet- 
playwright, author, with Christopher 
Isherwood, of The Dog Beneath the 
Skin and The Ascent of F6 is awarded 
the King’s Gold Medal for poetry. 
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An Industry Without a Product 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


rete theatre season has two endings — one at the close of the 
calendar year, when the newspapers check up on the playhouse 
record to make it fit in with the year’s inventory of finance and real 
estate and politics; and one, more flexible as to date but equally 
determined, when the oncoming of warm weather or the state of 
producers’ purses or the depth of audience lassitude shuts the doors 
of the casting offices until August comes again. Theatre people usually 
brush the calendar aside as irrelevant, but 1937 has been so unusual 
in so many ways that it does not seem surprising to find Brock Pem- 
berton, an active producing manager, compiling the year’s record for 
the New York Times, just as managers, or their press agents, or 
Variety, would do it if spring had come. No, not quite like that, for the 
spring accounts are apt to contain a list of the ten best plays, a tally 
on the fabulous length of certain runs, the index of hits and misses 
with the always embarrassing percentage of failures, the price paid by 
film companies for the rights to some of the season’s favorite plays. 
Mr. Pemberton’s record contains none of this; there is hardly the name 
of a play mentioned, except incidentally. It is as if he were giving, 
for the benefit of the audience seated in the auditorium, a special 
kind of performance where the curtain rose upon everything connected 
with the theatre except a play on the stage — on the players before 
their entrance, on the backstage unions, on the managers in their 
offices overhead, on the ticket-sellers in the box-office and the spec- 
ulators still lurking round about, on rehearsal rooms newly crowded 
with busy young ‘groups’, on committee meetings of the American 
Theatre Council which interests Mr. Pemberton so much. His direc- 
tion is keen and clear. Life and labor would be simpler for the critic 
if the argument in all performances were as easy to follow, or had such 
good guide-lines as these that he furnishes: 

“The most dramatic event of the year was the sudden resignation 


go 
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of Frank Gillmore from the Equity presidency. . . . Mr. Meredith, 
who is accepted by almost everybody as the most brilliant of the 
younger actors, turns in a good platform performance, too, so the next 


six months in Equity will not be dull. . . . Speaking of tickets again, 
. all of the old evils persist, the buy, block buying, “ice” and the 
resultant high premiums paid by the ultimate consumer. . . . The 


theatre has responded to the Democratic recession more swiftly than 
it did to the Republican depression. Eight years ago no one believed 
there was any such animal. Now everyone knows there is and that it 
has teeth and claws. . . . The aloofness of the movie moguls has 
undoubtedly lessened the number of productions, for with their vast 
resources and their ability to write off losses by buying the rights to 
their own productions, they can take greater chances than any 
legitimate producer. . . . In Boston and Chicago business has been 
restored to a point where it has been necessary to reclaim abandoned 
playhouses. . . . The surest road draw is a star or two preferably in 
a modern play of known reputation or a classic. . . . Also in New 
York and Chicago the seasonal barriers have been broken down and 
theatres operate throughout the year. Air conditioning began in ear- 


nest last summer. . . . Producers are seriously pondering the value of 
expensive settings. ... There will still be commissions for the 
world’s finest designers . . . but producers will soon be signing off on 


the plush era.’ 

And in conclusion, ‘the theatre is the only industry in the world 
restricted by a lack of product.’ 

In other words, the theatre — the blindest of all industries to its 
own essential needs and problems — is discovering at last what every- 
body has been telling it out loud — out very loud — for years, 
namely, that good playwrights are artists, and that good plays are not 
susceptible to mass production; that if you kill off each year’s new 
crop of plays as fast as they reach maturity, you will wear your play- 
wrights down to the point of attrition, and the day will come, too 
soon, when there will not be plays enough to go around. And now the 
day is here. ‘ The theatre is the only industry in the world restricted by 
a lack of product.’ Of all the entries for favor during a month’s time 
(excluding musicals for the moment), there are only three worth serious 
audience attention, and two of those three are Ibsen’s 4 Doll’s House, 
written in 1879, and The Shoemakers’ Holiday, first performed in 1600. 
The third is Mr. Priestley’s Time and the Conways. 


gl 








A Doll's 
House 
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Thornton Wilder has made a new acting version of 4 Doll’s House 
for this production by Jed Harris, and by so doing has eased much of 
the tension between Ibsen and an English-speaking audience. If you 
were fortunate enough to read Ibsen first in German, or to see his 
plays performed many years ago by a German repertory company, you 
no doubt found the plays of this ardent social reformer very easy to 
accept, in spite of their unfamiliar locale, their different family and 
social life. The direct, flowing, sometimes almost lyrical quality of the 
prose, the prose you might expect of a playwright who could rise to 
the flights of Peer Gynt and Brand, was its own friendly introduction. 
But when you came to Ibsen through Archer’s translations, you were 
faced with cold, stilted, forbidding words and phrases that stood as a 
barrier between you and a complete, understanding sympathy for the 
situations and characters in the plays. Archer’s task in presenting 
Ibsen’s outspoken crusades to a Victorian English public was so brave 
and difficult that it seems churlish to complain of what he did, but 
when you approach 4 Doll’s House in Thornton Wilder’s version, from 
which most of the verbal knots have been planed off, you feel the 
difference at once. 

Mr. Harris has assembled an unexpected but accomplished and 
provocative cast, headed by Ruth Gordon as Nora, and Dennis King 
as Thorwald Helmer. To these two central figures are added three 
experienced and versatile players — Paul Lukas as Doctor Rank, the 
fated and fatalistic friend of the family; Sam Jaffe as Nils Krogstad, 
the broken man who, under economic pressure many years earlier, 
had put another man’s name to paper, just as Nora, in her ignorance 
of the law, has done now; and Margaret Waller as Christina Linden, 
Nora’s childhood friend and Krogstad’s first love. These three char- 
acters are important to the progress of the story. They constitute a 
sort of social chorus for the play. Although there were visible matters 
of difference in their methods of playing, there was no discord to mar 
the truth and vividness of their individual characterizations. It is 
seldom that a cast for 4 Doll’s House has three such talented players 
to establish the background for Nora and Helmer. 

The part of Nora was a goal for an actress thirty years ago, almost 
as Juliet was — as Juliet is. But Nora is more a challenge than a 
golden opportunity to a modern actress. It is much easier to find the 
far perspective of Restoration comedy or Elizabethan tragedy than 
to keep the figure of this Victorian doll-wife truthful and alive, to 
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HOORAY FOR WHAT! 

Ed Wynn, taking advantage of his famous flair for the ludicrous, shares one 
of his best scenes with Al Gordon’s trained dogs. Vincente Minnelli has 
stocked the background liberally with trees, helping along some of the 
comedian’s wisecracks. Hooray for What! directs its fooleries according to a 
serious and high-minded plan for laughing the world out of trouble. 


Je 


rome Robinson 


=X = 


She pe ene 
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Lucas and Pritchard 





THE SHOEMAKERS’ HOLIDAY, Thomas Dekker’s spirited Elizabethan 
comedy, is presented by New York’s Mercury Theatre as the second play of 
its repertory. Whitford Kane and Marian Warring-Manley bring Simon 
Eyre and his lively Margery to the American stage after too long an absence. 
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bring her near enough to our own day for sympathy and still to keep 
her and her problems in their own time and place, which is the only 
time and place in which they thrive. For Ibsen’s heroines are not 
eternal as Shakespeare’s are. 

All of the special virtues with which Ruth Gordon’s acting abounds 
serve to make Nora even more difficult for her than for most players. 
She has the rare gift of artifice, but that only stands in the way of 
Nora’s false frivolity. The intelligence that shines through Ruth 
Gordon’s playing of many parts shines even through Nora’s bewil- 
dered stupidity and confuses Nora’s bewildered awakening. Miss 
Gordon has a pitch of voice that is personal and charming and lends 
itself to brilliant use, but it is not Nora’s voice. And yet it is the actor’s 
limitations in the part, what she does against her own nature to make 
Ibsen’s heroine a natural woman (which the part insists upon) which 
gives her playing in this role its peculiar persuasion. 

Dennis King drops his familiar romantic lift successfully to become 
Thorwald Helmer, and if, in the first act, he plays this material- 
minded and unimaginative husband a little too much like Tesman the 
scholar, Hedda Gabler’s husband, he rises well to the part in the later 
scenes, especially in the one where Krogstad’s letter reveals Nora’s 
secret. 

For a generation that knows Ibsen, the enjoyment of this excellent 
performance of 4 Doll’s House seems assured. For a younger genera- 
tion, opinion may well divide between those who, from their more 
modern vantage-point, cannot see Nora’s problem as in the least real 
or important, and who say, with one young woman in the first-night 
audience, ‘He loves her; they are happy. Why on earth doesn’t she 
tell him what she has done?’ and those, like the young man in the 
same audience, who said, ‘They make you feel that it could happen 
today, only that it could not happen here.’ That is perhaps the differ- 
ence between those who take a play, as argument, from the play- 
wright, and those who take it, as human conflict, from the actors. 


You have no choice but to take from the actors of the Mercury 
Theatre and from their director, Orson Welles, the short and snappy 
version of Thomas Dekker’s The Shoemakers’ Holiday which they are 
presenting in repertory with Fulius Caesar. Dekker was not one of 
the great Elizabethans, and in the library The Shoemakers’ Holiday 
has many dull pages with barely enough of the bright and lusty to 
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reward a reading. But shorn clear of all the text that drags, and with 
every opportunity the author offered to comic actors heightened by 
inventive direction and skilful playing, The Shoemakers’ Holiday 
builds up to a brief but happy holiday for the audience in the theatre. 
The minute the curtain goes up on the setting — which is one-third 
Elizabethan, one-third Italian deep perspective, one-third workable 
nonsense, made of what looks like unpainted strips of old packing 
boxes, a cross-beam or two, some burlap curtains and much electric 
light shining through cracks — you recognize that you are in for fun, 
and that the fun will have the same sure line and quality the setting 
has, in spite of pretending to be nothing at all but a lark. 

The forestage, where most of the action takes place, is so shallow 
as hardly to allow for movement forward and back, but since move- 
ment in straight lines is dull, Mr. Welles keeps his actors going 
constantly in wavy lines and circles and half-circles, so cleverly con- 
trived and matched that the actors never seem to crowd each other, 
but only to be playing close together to keep the picture well in focus. 

The story of a master shoemaker, Simon Eyre, who became Lord 
Mayor of London, is surrounded in the play by the romance of young 
Rowland Lacy (played by Joseph Cotten), nephew of the Earl of 
Lincoln, who in order to escape the war in France which will separate 
him from the maid he loves, Rose, the daughter of Sir Roger Oteley, 
signs up in disguise as a journeyman shoemaker with Eyre. But the 
story matters very little in the Mercury Theatre version, where the 
chief interest centres upon the characters and the pranks of Lacy and 
Simon Eyre’s other journeymen, Roger, Ralph and Firk. Whitford 
Kane plays Simon Eyre with all his familiar geniality; Norman 
Lloyd, Elliott Reid and Hiram Sherman are the journeymen; and 
Firk’s part has been so stressed and pointed up that it gives Hiram 
Sherman a chance for a nimble bit of comic playing that catches 
applause without effort. In contrast to the shoemakers’ boisterous and 
ribald slapstick, Welles has kept Vincent Price as Master Hammon, 
Alice Frost as Rose, Ruth Ford as Jane, playing in a mood of false 
romance which is almost as funny as farce. There are many names in 
the large cast that can be found — overleaf — in the cast for Fulius 
Caesar. The players are not evenly good, but they are evenly lively 
and always amusing. Marian Warring-Manley as Margery, Simon 
Eyre’s wife, Edith Barrett as Sybil, are among the experienced new- 
comers that earn quick favor with the audience. 
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Not long ago J. B. Priestley had three plays running at the same 
time in London, all directed by Irene Hentschel, all somehow related 
to the philosophic ideas involved in the passage of time. Of the three 
plays, Time and the Conways was the first, and acted, in a way, as 
pace-maker for the others. It is the first of the three to come to New 
York, with an English company headed by Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
In response to a curtain-call on the opening night, Mr. Priestley said 
that the first act would probably seem better to the audience if they 
came to see the play again. This is undoubtedly true. You need to 
chew the whole of Time and the Conways before you can digest any 
part of it. 

The play is built on the thesis that time lasts in extension, so to 
speak, that our youth and our old age, our days of joy and of woe, are 
all part of a single fabric which the wisest among us sometimes have 
brief opportunities to see — or to sense — as a whole. 

In the first act, Kay Conway — one of the wiser, or less unwise, 
Conways — is celebrating her twenty-first birthday with a party 
deeply involved in the imbecilities of charades. As the act ends and 
fades into the next, she sits dreaming of the novel she wants to write, 
and suddenly sees into life as it will look to her in this same family 
home on her fortieth and bitterest birthday. Before the end of this 
second act, her philosophic brother Alan consoles her for the death 
and decay that have swept over the family by stating for her his 
theory (Mr. Priestley’s theory) of time. As Kay thinks this over, the 
third act begins, with the first-act birthday party going on just where 
it left off, enriched or darkened, as you choose to see it, by only the 
shadow of a memory. 

The second act is the richest of the three in play material, in char- 
acter and in the acting. The first sets the scene in the Conway family 
home and establishes the characters — Mrs. Conway, her four daugh- 
ters and two sons. But charades make thin going in the theatre, and 
the actors do not seem able to bring enough pressure on the separate 
situations in which they are involved, and which are only outlined 
here, to create the tension the story needs to build upon. The Conways 
are a dull lot, exactly as most families are dull, even in their variety. 
It is probably for this very reason that Mr. Priestley chose them as 
his material. It seems, nevertheless, to be up to the actors to make 
each man and woman dominate the moment in which he is the centre 
of the scene, and that does not happen in the first act of Time and the 
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Conways, except with Sybil Thorndike, and Guy Pelham Boulton who 
plays Ernest Beevers, the vulgar contestant for the hand of pretty 
Hazel Conway. This may well be because the play opened too soon 
after the company’s arrival from England, before giving the actors a 
chance to establish the necessary ‘communion’. For Time and the 
Conways is essentially a group play in which each actor must hand the 
theme on, slightly lifted, to the next player. 

In the second act, where not only the family funds have been 
shattered, but all of the young lives that were so full of hope, the 
situation pulls itself vigorously together. Here Sybil Thorndike as 
Mrs. Conway, grown old in selfishness, extravagance and an inco- 
herent family affection, strikes deep into character. As she and Jessica 
Tandy catch up the broken or twisted threads of relation with the 
other members of the family, you feel time, character and fate in 
action all about them. 


Ed Wynn is back in a musical show entitled Hooray For Whait!, 
and any naming of the title invariably brings the response, ‘Hooray 
for Ed Wynn!’ This bland comedian can carry a show almost single- 
handed, and here he has the added advantage of support from the 
style and color of Vincente Minnelli’s settings, Paul Haakon’s danc- 
ing, the Briants’ tumbling, Al Gordon’s dogs and a marionette by 
Sue Hastings that is Mr. Wynn’s double. If Between the Devil, another 
of the month’s offerings in the popular musical field, is less successful, 
in spite of better music by Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz, and 
better singing by Evelyn Laye, Jack Buchanan and Adele Dixon, it is 
only because there is no substitute, and never can be, for the comedian 
in musical comedy, where two fun-makers are better than one, three 
better than two, and the more the merrier. But there are never more, 
may never be again, now that vaudeville, where they grew up, is gone. 


The program calls The Cradle Will Rock ‘a play in music’, which 
makes it fall somewhere between the two — but falls on its feet, never- 
theless. This is the satirical show dropped last spring, under orders, by 
the Federal Theatre at the moment of performance because its mate- 
rial was too controversial. It has been traveling about, without scen- 
ery or costumes, with the composer, Marc Blitzstein, at the piano on 
the stage, and gathering fire as it went, until it comes now to the 
Windsor Theatre as a Mercury Theatre production directed by Orson 
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Welles. The book of The Cradle Will Rock might have been written by 
Mr. Roosevelt's latest ‘soak-the-rich’ exhorter, the Assistant Attorney 
General, Mr. Robert Jackson; it is neither very wise nor very witty. 
The music, with a few lively melodies, is generally only percussive and 
persistent, the singing pretty bad, the acting good only in spots. Yet, 
somehow, the whole thing comes off. It was a fortunate accident that 
robbed the play of scenery, costumes and scene divisions. Presented 
this way, with no illusion but what the actors and you, as audience, 
create for it, you are made to join the show, and that is always a good 
thing to do in the theatre. In the last ten minutes, when Blanche 
Collins as Ella Hammer sings the song of the deceased worker’s sister, 
when Will Geer as Mr. Mister, the cruel money magnate, shows his 
great strength collapsing, and Howard da Silva as Larry Foreman, the 
union organizer, tells what unions mean to the worker, The Cradle 
Will Rock rises to an active climax that rattles the theatre. The Cradle 
Will Rock introduces a persuasive new theatre form. The chief con- 
clusion it offers seems to be that every union meeting, for full effective- 
ness, needs Will Geer, Howard da Silva and a rousing speech in song. 


Other New Plays Tom Squire 


As far as mere numbers were concerned, Broadway during December 
showered plays on theatregoers with the indiscriminate largess sup- 
posed to surround Christmas. Murder in Harlem and massacre in 
Spain, psychosis over sex and sorrow over crossword puzzles, mono- 
logue and complicated flash-back technique — there was something 
to tickle every fancy. Many of these gifts were dropped quickly and 
left lying where they fell; a few appealed to deeper qualities than 
curiosity and have been retained. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner led off the novelties with a one-woman 
procession of people in Edna His Wife. While the attempt to link a 
collection of monologues into a unified play was commendable and 
Miss Skinner made her shifts of personality and wig with deftness, 
the impossibility of constructing a real drama without subordinate 
parts became evident soon enough. The successive roles, undertaken 
by the monologuist with equal vigor and sincerity, appeared of equal 
size, and deprived the play of an opposition in the scale of scenes and 
of a background dark enough for the ‘star’ to shine against. In direct 
contrast, the Abbey Players turned the stage over completely to a 
band of minor characters in Drama at Inish, Lennox Robinson’s nar- 
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rative of the sad invasion of an Irish village by grim and harrowing 
Russian dramas. The unity which this company usually achieves by 
its straightforward distinction between leading and small parts was 
lost in an animated and free-for-all scramble. Everybody got in every- 
body else’s way, there was plenty of background with nobody in 
front, and dramatic effects were reduced for the most part to the 
accidental kind hit upon by a restless stock company. 

Innovation reached its height in Te// Me, Pretty Maiden, Dorothy 
Day Wendell’s amusing but overwrought account of an interview 
with a glamorous stage star from the Old South with magnolias still 
in her hair. Miss Wendell, with a journalist’s curiosity, took her audi- 
ence on a burrowing expedition through the real life of the actress as 
she progressed toward Broadway from an East Side tenement, via 
reform school and dancing dive. The continual shuttling between past 
and present was concocted and fatiguing, the sophistication obvious, 
but the author’s flair for realistic dialogue of the tough variety was 
sure enough to keep alive interest in her future attempts at writing. 

Among the plays of great promise Siege, by the author of Bury the 
Dead, was the most serious disappointment. Irwin Shaw began badly 
by substituting confusion for impartiality in his study of the Spanish 
War. Whatever vitality he and the kind hands assisting him inad- 
vertently left in his drama was promptly smothered out by a stage set 
too big to be real and some of the most frenzied acting of the season. 

Three Waltzes deals heavily in Old World charm, and with only 
partial success. Toying with three generations of blighted amour in 
Vienna, Paris and London against a backdrop of music by Strauss, 
Strauss Jr. and Straus, the play might still rise above its troublesome 
framework with an artist of the sparkle and finesse of Yvonne Printemps 
in the leading role. Kitty Carlisle struggles valiantly, uses her voice with 
ease and overacts in a misunderstood idea of the Continental manner. 
Glenn Anders, the one sustaining note through all the waltzes, grows 
with surprising conviction from a dashing blade to a tottering octo- 
genarian. One cannot help noticing that the entire play, in spite of its 
color and grace, would be more at home in lands directly connected 
with its material «nd manner. Attempts to deepen its appeal in 
America have been limited to such inartistic aids as the decoration of a 
Paris cancan with Harlem gesturings and the strewing of a London 
cinema company’s office with exaggerated Hollywood witticisms. 
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The English Scene 


O'Neill Succeeds 


ASHLEY DUKES 


NE play at the present time (end of 1937) towers so far above 
O all the rest in London that a general intake of the breath of 
criticism can be heard. It is O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, 
which arrives at the Westminster after an Atlantic crossing of several 
years. Better late than never; but the hazards of Anglo-American 
theatre could not be more clearly shown. If this play, successful in 
New York, had been in the ordinary sense a New York success, it 
would have been produced in London within a year and might have 
lost as much money as is generally lost in the reverse direction by the 
presentation of London successes in New York. The distinction of 
the work, its length and its subject-matter warned off the speculators. 
It was almost allowed to be internationally forgotten, which may 
have been a good thing. Eventually Anmer Hall, following his usual 
policy of presenting classics of this generation and the last, was able 
to cast it and so to introduce English audiences to this American 
variant of Oresteian tragedy. And the degree of significance of all 
other London plays is revealed only when the curtain rises to show 
us the Attic frontage of a New England country house, designed for 
personages of a greater stature than the common. They need not 
wear the high shoe to convince us of that; we can distinguish them 
from the characters to which the other moderns introduce us. Hu- 
manity as we know it enters the action of ancient myth, which means 
more than saying that Greek tragedy is given a modern setting. 

In a sense the interest aroused is like the interest of Hamlet com- 
pared with other Shakespeare; and for something like the same reason. 
Seeing O’Neill’s play we ask ourselves — is there really only one great 
dramatic theme known to mankind? One strange procession of a 
guilty mother, a betrayed father, a monstrous paramour, a tortured 
and bewildered son, a distraught daughter? It seems to matter little 
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whether they are called Clytemnestra or Gertrude, Agamemnon or a 
dead King of Denmark, Aegisthus or Claudius, Orestes or the Prince. 
There is even a Horatio in this drama, and a Laertes. If the Electra is 
infinitely more significant than any Ophelia, the relation of the 
conscience-laden younger generation to the older is preserved. By 
the time O’Neill has completed his reshaping of the common theme, 
the resemblance of General Ezra Mannon to the Ghost is fantastic. 
And in the poisoning scene, which is actually represented on the stage 
instead of being evoked by the players as in Hamlet, we see the essen- 
tial prologue to the Elizabethan tragedy. 

It may be left to the Shakespearean critics and historians to de- 
cide whether or no the English poet knew his Oresteian legend. If 
he did not, it is very strange that he should have reproduced so many 
features of the tale; and his sources of inspiration must have been more 
sophisticated than himself. The immediate point is that O’Neill not 
only knows his myth well, but makes supreme use of it to write a 
morality-drama wherein the guilt of each single character becomes 
the guilt of us all. And to this purpose he employs not only the spirit 
of classical legend but also everything good in the drama of his own 
day, taking the essentials of expressionism and the essentials of intel- 
lectual drama and even something of the spirit of dramatic poetry. 
What is left out is everything mean and trivial in contemporary life 
or presentation; and for these reasons his play holds and impresses. 
It is a dramatist’s play; and what seizes the attention is what passes 
in the individual mind. 

The defects of the work have the disarming quality of being seen 
at a first glance. For instance, the attempt to introduce a Chorus to 
the tragedy clearly fails. It might have succeeded, but only with the 
help of an avowed poetic convention. As it is, a few elderly men drift 
across the foreground of the classic scene, bringing into the play what- 
ever salt of humor it possesses, but otherwise never diverting our at- 
tention for an instant from the main platform of action. To interpret 
the action is utterly beyond their power or province. 

A defect more radical is the melodrama that enters with the death 
of Adam Brandt in the cabin of the clipper. The episode is transient 
but disturbing. Was it not possible dramatically to convey the action 
by narrative, so that it should be more moving in imagination than in 
reality? Or if not, was it not necessary to remove the violence of visi- 
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MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 


London has welcomed Eugene O’Neill’s modern reworking of the Oresteia 
and judged it with favor. Laura Cowie, Beatrix Lehmann and Robert Harris 
take the haunted Mannon family along the painful road to destruction. The 
scene shown above is a permanent interior set, the famous exterior being 
placed in front as a solid unit. Michael Macowan directs the production. 





Vandamm 


MAURICE EVANS has added a lively portrait to his gallery of dark 
Shakespearean characters in his new interpretation of Falstattin Aing Henry 
IV’ (Part 1), which Philadelphia had an opportunity of seeing recently. 
Evans plans to take the hilarious rogue on a long tour with Richard II. 








THE ENGLISH SCENE 


ble homicide further from the gangster plane? One must admire the 
tenacity of a dramatist who says no, his audience must go through 
with it step by step, irrespective of the importance or unimportance 
of the victim of crime. All that happens in these five hours of tragedy 
is fateful and fated. And almost he persuades us to go the whole way 
with him, even to accept the sub-titles of ‘the homecoming’, ‘the 
hunted’ and ‘the haunted’ by which the successive acts are garnished 
rather than described. 

How to act such a play? It is a problem for all who have been bred 
up to the lifelike tradition of the stage. It is a still greater problem for 
those who rebel against the tradition and seek to interpret ancient 
action in a modern style. And the director cannot help them much in 
the last emergency, any more than friends can help a man or woman 
on a deathbed; this is a dramatist’s play above all tricks of presenta- 
tion, and it can only be interpreted individually and sincerely. 

At the Westminster, several kinds of acting talent are repre- 
sented; and it says much for the quiet direction of Michael Macowan 
that he contrives so often to make them seem harmonious. Here are 
three examples only, characteristic of all. Laura Cowie as Clytem- 
nestra (Mrs. Mannon) is an actress of mature beauty and natural 
distinction who has generally been given Italianate or exotic parts in 
trivial plays, and has carried them off lightly to the joy of the critical 
spectator. Here, suddenly, she is asked to embody a prodigious figure 
of immemorial legend, whose every movement must be tragic. From 
the moment of her appearance, which is as colorful as all who know 
her work would expect, some of the wiseacres make up their minds 
that the task is beyond her. I wager that they are wrong; she knows 
precisely what she is doing and is far from lending the glamour of ‘per- 
sonality’ to her character. Rather, she is thinking out in her own way 
every detail of the woman’s sensual and mental equipment, and re- 
joicing in the limitations of the latter because she modestly supposes 
them to correspond to her own. Watch her at the instant of her 
husband’s murder, and all of this becomes crystal-clear. It is not by 
words that she is going to speak to us of the tragedy, but by beau- 
tifully coordinated gestures and expressions. 

Such are also, in a very different way, the aims of Beatrix Leh- 
mann who plays Electra (Vinnie). And because hers is like a dancer’s 
performance, absolutely taut and logical at every given moment, the 
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spectator can suppose that it is the only possible interpretation of a 
woman who is admittedly the deepest character of the drama. 
Actually the springs of this performance are entirely mental, and the 
artist’s attack is that of an intellectual woman who understands 
emotion as she understands everything else. I do not think there is 
any moment at which her performance seems, like music, to express a 
thing inexpressible in words. One is rather aware of a most skilful 
translation of words into tense movement, too explicit to be wholly 
satisfying. If a certain harshness results, that is because the Electra 
has something else to say to us and cannot say it except through the 
surrender of the player to the instrument — if one may so express a 
process of music-making which can also be an essential process of 
acting. 

Here are two women who, in their own ways, are both removed 
by inclination and equipment from the plane on which nineteen- 
twentieths of acting moves, the plane of lifelikeness. For this reason 
they are well cast in Mourning Becomes Electra, and whatever they do 
will be of interest, whether or no it ultimately convinces as the only 
possible rendering of the part. They have each lived the life of the 
woman they represent; and if one approaches her from the angle of 
feeling and the other from that of thought, a satisfying contact is 
made. 

An altogether different element is brought in by Robert Harris 
as Orestes (the younger Mannon), for he makes no claim to be unusual 
and indeed seems to tell us from the first that he will interpret the 
Oresteian tragedy of the common man. This relation to everyday ex- 
perience is extraordinarily valuable, but it would not be so if the actor 
were really as commonplace as he would make the subject of his por- 
trait. The link that he succeeds in forging may be the link forged by 
dramatic poetry in another kind of drama. One sees him struggling 
with the task of composition in the actor’s medium, just as the poet 
struggles with it in his own medium of writing; and the spectacle has 
its own appealing value. 

It would be possible to write of this play for twenty pages — and 
as much for what it forecasts as what it achieves. When it was written, 
not many years ago, the idea of translating a classical myth into a 
modern setting was already sufficiently unusual. Today the dramatic 
poet would almost certainly go further and would seek to remold 
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the theme completely, though not by any means in the shape chosen 
by classic writers. He would make a more positive use of his chorus, 
who could certainly be made to bear their own part in the drama. The 
motives of the chief characters, now rather heavily charged with 
Freudian psychosis and analysis, would be clarified by direct poetic 
statement. The element of humor would certainly be increased. But 
finally all these things would depend on the dramatist’s individual 
imagination and nothing else; and this must be said because the writers 
gifted enough to follow O’Neill and write the poetic sequels to his re- 
markable prose dramas have not appeared in impressive numbers. 

The reason may well be that they lack confidence in themselves, 
which is another way of saying confidence in the theatre and their 
own place in its life. O’Neill was himself born as dramatist into a dis- 
tressful and uncertain time. The expressionists were beginning to 
throw down their challenge to dramatic realism all over the world — 
and America was sensitive to such a movement because the American 
theatre was young, alert and alive. (It is still possible for English play- 
wrights, past middle age, to invent plots and write dialogue as though 
the expressionists had never written. Which is as if painters went on 
painting as though Manet and Degas had never lived.) O’Neill knew, 
perhaps, how fast his world was changing. There is every sign in his 
plays of such a knowledge. His hesitations of style are themselves 
revealing. The dramatic faults with which he is reproached are the 
faults of the conscious mind, not the mind that deliberately closes 
itself to outward impression. Whatever else may be said of him, he is 
a man of his age. And the vital character of his work cannot be dimin- 
ished by a change of idiom or fashion. 

Here is an encouragement to writers of today — and especially 
to the English and American dramatic poets who follow, more or less 
unconsciously, where O’Neill has led. The writer comes first; the days 
of ‘creative direction’ are over. No one can do the dramatist a serv- 
ice except through the interpretation of his drama. Nothing imposed 
upon it, nothing added or so to say translated, can be of any avail. 
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Royal Coburg Theatre, Surrey, 1816.‘ The Coburg became the Royal Vic- 
toria Hall, the R. V. H. became the “Vic”, the “Vic” the “Old Vic” 


Lilian Baylis 
Old Vic Directress and Empressario 
IVOR BROWN 


EOPLE who run theatres are of all sorts: the innocent who have 

blundered in as ‘angels’, the cunning and greedy to whom ‘flights 
of angels’ are a vision sublime, the pert, the pompous, the sincere, the 
fanatic, the snob, but very rarely are they pious and powerful maiden 
ladies wearing academic robes. One London playhouse was thus com- 
manded and that house is now so important that, when the fanciers of 
a National Theatre start to say ‘What of it?’, the ‘Old Vic’ is thrown 
in their earnest and aspiring faces as the existing equivalent. The ruler 
of the ‘Vic’ —Empressario, may we call her? — was, until last 
November, Lilian Baylis, C.H., LL.D. (Birmingham) Hon., M.A. 
(Oxon) Hon., which being interpreted means that the said Lilian, in 
addition to knowing the exact profit on a hundred cups of coffee and 
forty two ham-rolls, was a Companion of Honour of Great Britain, 
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an Honorary Doctor of Laws of the University of Birmingham and 
Honorary Master (or Mistress) of Arts of the University of Oxford. 

In order to understand the late Miss Baylis you have to under- 
stand several peculiarly English things, such as the dual notion of the 
theatre as ‘an Abode of Vice’ and the notion of the Drama as ‘Good 
for the People’. Conflicting notions, of course, but since every book 
about the Heart of England tells the world that the English have a 
genius for compromise, there is no reason why they should not hold 
violently opposite opinions about everything — as indeed they do. 
The Mother of Democracy which still sustains, with hardware hats 
and full panoply of ermine, a House of Lords, is surely able to believe 
simultaneously that the drama is both a low companion and a high art. 
Hence the state appoints a Lord Chamberlain (an office held elsewhere 
and aforetime by Polonius) to act as censor over this unruly crowd of 
mummers, still deeming them, as did the Puritans of the sixteenth 
century, to be rogues and vagabonds in essence, dealing in lies, libels 
and ‘feelthy peectures’. At the same time Authority was so pleased to 
see Miss Baylis begging alms and working twenty hours a day to 
preserve this same art of the theatre that it festooned her name with 
honorific letters, which, the cynic may observe, is a singularly cheap 
way out, far cheaper certainly than giving her grants-in-aid and slabs 
of hard cash. 

This ‘Old Vic’, whose name has of late been honorably wafted 
over dividing oceans and the waste of seas, is a London playhouse 
on the south and unfashionable side of the river. That puts it in the 
Shakespearean tradition, if not on the Shakespearean spot, for the old 
Bankside where stood the Globe, Rose and Swan Theatres of Eliza- 
bethan London is a mile or so to the east, facing London Bridge. The 
‘Old Vic’ happened as the result of Rennie’s light and graceful Water- 
loo Bridge which was built to celebrate the Belgian battle of that 
name. Since London now cares little for light and grace it has just 
destroyed the bridge, but the theatre, thanks to Miss Baylis and 
others, is more strongly founded; indeed, for the first time in years, 
it has just shown an annual profit. 

The opening of Waterloo Bridge after the final defeat of ‘Boney’ 
in 1815 opened up also the Lambeth Marshes and people began to 
build on this swampy, thief-infested spot. So was erected the Coburg 
Theatre, named after that Prince of Coburg who married the Prince 
Regent’s daughter and was expected to be the father of an English 
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King or Queen. (Failure in that direction let in Victoria Regina of 
whom we have lately seen and heard so much.) The Coburg began 
augustly: 

this first stone was laid on September 14th 1816 by His Royal Highness 

the Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 

of Wales and by Their Serene and Royal Highnesses’ proxy, Alderman 

Goodbehere. 
Goodbehere could hardly be better. Miss Baylis, indeed, might have 
assumed so perfect a name by deed-poll. For she lived up to it all her 
life. 

Well, before long all was ready. Said the bills, 


The above elegant Theatre WILL OPEN THIS EVE- 
NING, May 11th, with an appropriate Address by Mr. 
Munro. After which a new melo-dramatic spectacle, 
called TRIAL BY BATTLE; or, Heaven defend the 
Right. After which, a grand Asiatic ballet, called 
ALZORA AND NERINE; or, The Fairy Gift. To 
conclude with a new and splendid harlequinade, called 
MIDNIGHT REVELRY;; or, Harlequin and Comus. 


Lower Boxes gs. Upper Boxes 3s. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s. 


Doors to be opened at half-past five, to begin at half- 
past six. Half-price at half-past eight. 


Places to be taken of Mr. Grub at the box-office, 
from ro till 4. 


Mr. Grub, whose name is almost as nice as Mr. Goodbehere’s, did 
well for a while, but not for long. The Coburg’s history, like that of 
most theatres, was full of ups and downs, the downs predominating. 
It had local rivals, the area was rough and full of foot-pads, the two 
Patent Theatres of Central London monopolized the classical drama 
and there was a scarcity of new authors. To cut the story short the 
Coburg became the Royal Victoria Hall, the R. V. H. became the 
‘Vic’, the ‘Vic’ the “Old Vic’, and the ‘Old Vic’ was a pretty rough 
house in which crude melodramas and vaudeville were offered, with 
abundant liquor, to the cruder inhabitants of the Surrey shore, to 
whom such pieces as Sixteen Years of a Drunkard’s Life were indeed an 
intimate and domestic theme. As early as 1820, Hazlitt, looking in at 
the Coburg, deemed it full of Jew-boys, mountebanks, pickpockets 
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The Old Vic grew, under the guidance of Miss Baylis, from an annoying 
music-hall and a dark spot on London's landscape into one of the city’s 
brighter lights. As a determined temple to the Arts, a kindergarten and 
college for actors of talent and a place serving Shakespeare and coffee cheaply 


and with grace, Miss Baylis’ theatre has had few equals in recent years. 


Angus McBean 
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CYMBELINE 


Bernard Shaw has made the latest attempt to smooth over difficulties in the 
Shakespearean play that has undergone more violent transmogrifications 
and given producers nastier headaches than any other. The altered version 
was presented recently at the Embassy Theatre in London, under the direc- 
tion of André van Gy seghem. Joyce B land pl iyed the stingy and exhausting 
role of Imogen, which Ellen Terry made famous, with Norman Wooland 
cast as Caius Lucius. Shaw, in an article praising Miss Terry’s performance 
back in 1896, wrote of Cyméeline: ‘It is for the most part stagey trash of the 
lowest melodramatic order, in parts abominably written, throughout intel- 
lectually vulgar, and, judged in point of thought by modern intellectual 
standards, Vv ulgar, foolish, offensive, indecent, and exasperating beyond all 
endurance.’ Audiences and critics have differed in opinion about the success 
with which Shaw has corrected these unfortunate errors. 


LILIAN BAYLIS 


and prostitutes. There were Shakespearean interludes and doubtless 
that ‘Mr. Glavormelly’, mentioned in Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby as 
making a great hit at the Coburg, offered an uplifting program. 
But, on the whole, the tone went steadily down. 

In this grubby, gusty, squalid, lurid London of the mid-Victorians, 
to whom Charles Dickens is our everlasting guide, there was arising 
something which Dickens both approved and feared. That was Liberal 
Principles. Dickens was a Liberal and hated pomp, privilege and the 
oppressive hand of all beadles and bureaucrats. But he knew that the 
high-principled Liberal reformer might be just as high-handed as any 
beadle. He dreaded, as we know, the intemperate zeal of temperance 
workers, the excessive goodness of the Goodbeheres. Sharing the Lib- 
eral eagerness to remedy ‘the condition of the people’ he was appre- 
hensive about the loss of liberty which the new order might involve. 
This new Reforming Spirit, like the rowdiness and roistering, was a 
part of Victorian and Dickensian London and the two forces met face 
to face at the ‘Old Vic’. 

A good lady and ardent reformer called Miss Emma Cons was 
endeavoring to improve the housing of the London Poor. In Mr. 
John Booth’s history of the theatre a quoted letter states, 

On Monday mornings, when she collected her rents, black eyes were numer- 

ous. On inquiring the reason of this Monday carnage, she found that the men 

frequented music-halls on Saturday nights and drank intoxicating liquors 

the whole time as they listened to comic songs and foolery. They rolled home 

at midnight and beat their wives and little ones. . . . The conclusion was 

obvious; if the local crop of black eyes was to be extirpated, something 

must be done with the music-hall, and especially with the music-hall’s drink. 
Miss Cons had already been countering the saloon with her Coffee 
Palace Association which offered good coffee and victuals as the poor 
man’s alternative to ‘liquor, love and fights’. She resolved to clean 
up these music-halls. Why not start with the ‘Old Vic’, which was 
known to the godly as ‘a licensed pit of darkness’? So Emma started 
her Coffee Music-Halls and among her helpers was Arthur Sullivan, 
the composer of hymn-tunes as well as of light operatic music, but 
now better known everywhere in the latter function. In 1880 the “Old 
Vic’ gave up its liquor license and served a mixed meal of tea, coffee, 
buns and vaudeville. Dickens might have hated that, but the new 
model had plenty of democratic patrons, singing their choruses as 
they sipped their tea. So it went on. The cultural ladder was re-estab- 
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lished and slowly climbed. There were concerts of ‘good music’. 
There was rather elementary opera. There were lectures. So successful 
were the latter that the music-hall became the mother of a college, 
Morley College, which shared the premises and gave evening classes to 
the well-intentioned and ambitious artisan. Many colleges have in 
their time founded little theatres. No other theatre, I fancy, certainly 
no other music-hall, has founded a little college. 

Miss Cons died in 1912. She was succeeded in management by her 
niece Lilian Baylis, who had already been working with her for four- 
teen years. Lilian’s father had been a baritone and her mother a con- 
tralto vocalist and pianist. As a girl she studied the violin and managed 
to live on her bow: she had toured South Africa, taught music and 
organized a woman’s orchestra in ‘Joyful Jo’burg’ while still quite 
young. So she knew the world a bit when she came back to manage the 
‘Vic’ for her aunt at a salary of a pound a week. When the aunt died, 
she took over control and responsibility. 

There had been no Shakespeare at the ‘Vic’ until, against all 
advice, Lilian Baylis insisted. Within ten years from this start in 1914 
every play in the First Folio had been performed and a patron who 
attended in the fourpenny gallery could have seen the whole thirty-six 
for a matter of ten shillings, less than the price of one stall in the West 
End. If the “Old Vic’ had ceased to be a lively bar, at least it was now 
a cultural bargain-basement. As early as 1921 the ‘Old Vic’ company 
was giving invitation performances in European capitals. Last sum- 
mer it was bidden to play Hamlet at Elsinore. The old house has 
spawned a child on the historic site of Sadler’s Wells, which specializes 
in opera and ballet; it has withstood the bad seasons and financial 
crises which come to every theatrical enterprise in time; it has, since 
the great seasons there of John Gielgud (1929-31), of Charles Laugh- 
ton and Flora Robson (1933-34) and of Laurence Olivier and others 
(1936-37), advanced steadily in repute and prosperity. And still, 
despite advancing years and bouts of ill-health, there sat until last 
November in the stagebox on first-nights and perhaps there spoke 
from the stage after (in academic cap and gown), Lilian Baylis, C.H., 
LL.D., M.A. (Hon.). Certainly she could always be found in the offices 
by day, probably counting the pence so that the pounds would look 
after themselves. 


To Lilian Baylis the “Old Vic’ was, quite simply and sincerely, 
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a bit of heaven on earth. ‘I so believe’, she told the world by radio, 
‘that the theatre is our greatest power for good or evil, that I pray 
my earnestness may give me words in which to express this faith and 
to hold your attention.’ I am sure it did. She was much addicted to 
prayer. There is a story told that, when things were difficult, she was 
found on her knees saying ‘ Please, God, send me good actors and send 
them cheap.’ I believe that story. For years she always had to skimp 
things and to suspend the masterpiece, as it were, from a shoe-string. 
She had the essential piety of the English bourgeois. It is said that 
when she heard Mr. Charles Laughton muttering ‘Oh God!’ at some 
unhappy rehearsal, she asked him reprovingly whether that was an 
oath or a prayer. But you may say that the English bourgeois have 
never shown much interest in the arts. Well, Miss Baylis’ mother 
was once a Miss Cons, and Cons was once Konss. Perhaps that 
explains. 

But essentially, Lilian Baylis was Lilian Goodbehere. I have been 
at a smart luncheon where she got up and asked for money from the 
hard-boiled ‘socialites’ and with her untutored eloquence of faith and 
zeal she made their hearts throb for Shakespeare and popular culture 
and things like that, which they really hated and despised. Possibly 
even their purses were opened. Lilian was at once a missionary and a 
server of tables. During long, cold nights of rehearsal at Elsinore last 
summer the old lady was serving out hot coffee to her ‘troupers’ in the 
draughty, rain-swept court of the Danish castle. She wore a scholar’s 
gown without owning exact scholarship. I do not fancy that she would 
have done well in an examination on the text and implications of a 
Shakespearean play. But she had a flair for the theatre and knew there 
was something tremendous there. She also knew, which many clever 
people do not, how to commend it to the public. That is to say she had 
a sharp instinct for knowing what players would please her patrons. 
So she whacked Shakespeare and coffee across at them, as the Co- 
burg’s staff of the bad old days whacked out the beer and gin. One 
thinks of the mighty poetry coming up as it were through the old 
beer-engines and being absorbed by the eager school-teachers and 
‘fans’ of the players in the cheap seats, which remain really cheap, 
despite a tendency to charge more and collect a richer public in the 
stalls. At times the Mayfair ‘lovelies’ have been known to leave /es 
dancings in the West End to sip culture chez Baylis. 
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Young men who had to work with Lilian Baylis said that she was 
obstinate and difficult. I do not doubt that she was. So is everybody in 
the theatre. Spending nothing on herself, she did not care to spend on 
others. She was a jealous goddess of the ‘Vic’ and a task-mistress, 
herself both ruler and slave of her beloved institution. But she kept 
the show going and growing while others bickered and prattled. If it 
were not for Lilian Baylis these young men would not have had the 
work to grumble over. The ‘Old Vic’, as I said, was her contribution 
to heaven and earth. She never rested and she was always looking for 
money to enlarge, to secure and to improve the work. So farewell to 
Lilian (Good-be-here) Baylis, C.H., LL.D. (Hon.). She inherited a 
coffee-concert-house and she left it a great playhouse. People smiled 
at the odd little Empressario, with her fires of faith; her queer face, her 
spluttering speeches and her vanities of cap and gown. But there was 
this important fact. She made a theatre: and good was there. 


Landscape with Skeletons 


I am what I have seen: 


The green slope leaping 

Under the leaping antelope, 
The red rooster roaming 

In the shadow of the red barn, 
The wry women weeping 
Tears of thunder. 


Shall the jangling of the skeletons 
On the cold curb 

Be the only music of the mute men? 
I have seen the skeletons leaning 
Against lamp-posts, 

I have seen the skeletons dancing 
Death’s tap-dance. 


This I have seen in the still street 
Where the wry women weep 
Tears of thunder. 


I am what I have seen. 
Earl Mohn 
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TOM SQUIRE 


T was Edmund Kean, perhaps, who began the ‘star’ system in the 
English theatre. Garrick was too polished for that distinction, and 
Burbage has left convincing evidence of his unselfishness on the stage. 
At least it was Kean who exploited and perfected the system. 
He tolerated no remarkable players in his company except himself, 
even dispensing with an adequate leading lady. When he played 
Othello, Iago was elbowed into the wings; and when he was Iago, 
Othello’s chances at a good performance were slight. He could hardly 
have realized the importance of his innovation as he stood alone on the 
stage taking bows by the dozen after an evening as a terrifying rein- 
carnation of Richard III. 

The idea of the ‘star’ continued long after Kean’s genius was 
there to sustain it. Sir Henry Irving was not indifferent to attention 
fixed upon himself, although he was enough of a director to dislike 
bad acting in any member of the cast. In France, Bernhardt broke up 
the cooperation inherent in the classical theatre to centre the spotlight 
upon her own glamour. Lesser artists forced the idea to its limits. 

Just when the stage seemed destined to become an impressive 
monologue with timid annotations, reaction set in. The theatre of 
Stanislavski and Vakhtangov, the Abbey Players, the heirs of the 
Théatre Libre, began speaking of an integrated performance. Actors, 
great and small, were requested to pool their lines and personalities 
into a unified production. 

The effect of this shift in attention has been happy for the theatre. 
More and more players with talent have ceased looking upon their 
minor roles as mere stepping-stones to major ones, and undertaken to 
make their few lines and brief presence something an audience cannot 
forget. An actor unable to become Hamlet discovers that much can 
be made of Osric. Elizabethan drama has opened up for the character 
player as a dazzling gallery of important persons caught in fleeting 
but not unimportant moments. The progress of realism, with its 
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meticulous attention to detail, has added further impetus. Now that 
the theatre is pushing on toward new and heightened forms, the small 
role has become not only significant but vital. Modern dramatists are 
tending to look upon the play itself as the ‘star’ and distribute its 
rays among the cast with thoughtful precision. 

This promising turn of the drama has not failed to bring dangers 
in its wake. A play can be thrown out of focus from below as quickly 
as from above. ‘Stars’, exploring complicated characterizations upon 
which the author has correctly fixed the eyes of his audience, have 
found themselves at times played off the stage by their own simple- 
minded servants. Other minor actors have labored to distinguish them- 
selves by going exotic. This exaggerated self-importance is natural 
enough among actors that often have had no importance at all. While 
it is momentarily disconcerting its ill-effects cannot be lasting. Further 
training in coordination will eliminate excesses among the small as 
well as the great of the theatre. 

If the present season on Broadway has been anaemic in dazzling 
interpretations by dominating stage personalities and used up much 
time and energy wandering with destination unknown, it has at least 
shown that the idea of the well-integrated performance is flourishing 
healthily. Some of the idealism of the original Russian and Irish 
protagonists has been pruned away and generalities have been defined 
on a working basis, but the centring of attention on all parts of a play, 
regardless of stature, has not altered. Early in the season 4s You Like 
It and the Abbey Players’ revival of The Far-Off Hills aimed at unity, 
hit it, and then marred the effect by acting as though the coordination 
was largely accidental. Two other plays, both American, have, how- 
ever, pointed out the artistic heights to which the idea may lead. 
In Golden Boy each actor seems to look upon himself as a brush- 
stroke needed for the completion of a great painting. Of Mice and Men 
goes even further. The direction and acting have welded every char- 
acter from Lenny to the lowest bunkman so tightly upon the others 
that it cannot be broken away without great loss. 

In the portfolio of portraits on the following pages appear some of 
the players who have transformed secondary roles into works of dis- 
tinction. If some have outshone the brilliance the dramatist intended 
to give them, it is because the lights above have been notably dim. 
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Vandamm 





JOSEPH BULOFF transformed the dim character of Zamiano, leader of a 
down-trodden people in Ben Hecht’s To Quito and Back, into a forceful and 
red-blooded man ready to discard timidity and Latin cunning for a great 
cause. Buloff, already well-known in the Yiddish Theatre, had appeared 
twice before on Broadway in plays unwilling to welcome his animal spirits. 





Vandamm 





JOHN F. HAMILTON, who enlarges the painful figure of Candy, the crip- 
pled and defeated laborer in Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, to symbolize all 
human misery and helplessness, joined the New York stage twenty years ago 

Broadway has tossed him roles ri inging from the ludicrous sailor in Belasco’s 
Shore Leave to assorted portrayals in The Mongrel and Pursuit of Happiness. 





FREDERICK GRAHAM, English as possible, has not overlooked Trollope 
in his portrait of the nervous Bishop Proudie in Thomas Job’s arrangement 
of Barchester Towers. Graham, a Londoner, has vacillated between musical 
comedies and dramas, such as White Horse Inn and Accent on Youth. 











Estelle Wolf 








ROMAN BOHNEN, above, makes the swaggering 
prize-fight promoter in Golden Boy a complex char- 
acter uniting relentlessness and sentiment. His 
other roles, invariably vigorous, have ranged from 
cheer-leading to Shakespeare, with a brief fling 
at the films. JULES GARFIELD, below, who 
acts the tough taxi-driving brother-in-law with 
more than adequate conviction in the same play, 
vaulted into publicity last year as the straight- 
forward lad in Having Wonderful Time. He has 
appeared in Group Productions since his sincere 
performance three years ago in Awake and Sing! 


Vandamm 


ERNEST THESIGER’S portrayal of Lheureux, the hypocritical money- 
lender, may have stood out in Madame Bovary more than the mathematical 
Flaubert intended, but it remains one of the best character bits of the year. 
Thesiger, a seasoned actor, divides his time between London and New York, 
stage and screen. His fine acting in 4 Sleeping Clergyman is still recalled. 





Lucas and Pritchard 


NANCY KELLY, bespectacled, betoothed and neglected daughter of the 
Trexels in Susan and God, raises a difficult supporting role as high as possible 
without intruding into stardom. Miss Kelly, still young, made her debut 
many years ago and has brought to life a long portrait gallery of ingenues. 














GLADYS HENSON’S brief and wordless appearance as Beer, the maid, in 
George and Margaret contained a richer store of comedy than many a full- 
length play. Mrs. Henson, starting as the Oyster in. /lice in Wonderland, has 
been successful in social comedies, and particularly i in those of Noel Coward. 
MARCEL VALLEE’S convincing portrayal of Monsieur Maingot, instruc 


tor in French and collector of paying guests, invigorated the thin humor of 


French Without Tears with a shot of genuine Prov encal mirth. Vallée is well- 
known in Paris for his creation of the leading role in Topaze. He visited 
America in 1917 as a member of Copeau’s Théatre du Vieux Colombier. 


Vandamm 











Vandamm 





SYDNEY GREENSTREET, who enjoys his trumpet-blowing in 4mphit- 
ryon 38 as much as the audience does, was once called by Sir Herbert Beer 
bohm Tree ‘the greatest unstarred star on the English stage’. Standing 
beside him is GEORGE MEADER, who turned from a brilliant opera career 
to the elaboration of small character parts in Lunt-Fontanne productions. 








Jean Giraudoux 


Playwright, Novelist and Diplomat 


MORTON EUSTIS 


OR ELEVEN months of the year’, Jean Giraudoux said, ‘I am a 
P cans: for one a playwright.’ The French dramatist had just 
witnessed the New York premiére of his 4mphitryon 38 and was pre- 
paring to depart for Australia to resume his duties as a roving official 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Unaccustomed to American meth- 
ods of advance publicity, he had slipped into town unheralded. The 
Theatre Guild did not even know that he was in the country until the 
papers announced that he had left his hotel for a brief visit to New 
Orleans. The first time, indeed, that the Guild was able to ‘contact’ 
him officially was on the opening night of Amphitryon 38 as he stood in 
the theatre with S. N. Behrman surveying the auditorium and ex- 
claimed, in tones of genuine and delightfully idiomatic awe: ‘But the 
room, Mr. Behrman, it is so large!’ 

Although Giraudoux made his bow to the American public not as a 
diplomat but as the author of Broadway’s newest comedy hit — a man 
who was headlined as finding the American belief in conjugal fidelity 
‘very charming’ — his contention that he is a dramatist for only one- 
twelfth of the year, however lightly it may have been expressed, is of 
more than passing interest. Not because the statement is, in essence, 
true. One does not gain recognition as the leading dramatist of the 
modern French theatre, the Shaw of France, merely by scribbling 
during vacation hours. To write eight plays in as many years — plays 
of the calibre of Siegfried, Amphitryon 38, Intermezzo, La Guerre de 
Troie n’aura pas lieu and Electre, the recent Paris success — one 
must be a playwright for twelve-twelfths of the year. But the fact that 
Giraudoux is a diplomat, and a successful one, that his statement is, 
literally, quite true, lends weight to the theory — advanced in these 
pages both by W. A. Darlington and J. B. Priestley — that plays of 
serious importance are only likely to be written by men whose under- 
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standing of the technique of life is greater than their familiarity with 
the technique of the theatre. 

‘The first requirement of the dramatist’, Mr. Darlington wrote, 
‘is knowledge of the ordinary man.’ He must learn, by experience, 
‘that the world is a wide place and the theatre no more than a crazy 
but fascinating corner of it. The theatre-bred dramatist, during his 
most impressionable years, is apt to fall into the belief that this crazy 
but fascinating corner is the world. He may meet many people in that 
world, but they are all touched with the same madness, which makes 
them look at ordinary people with amusement but no sympathy and 
see them as freaks and oddities. . . . It takes tremendous clarity of 
vision for anybody bred in the world of the theatre to rise superior 
to its false values.’ 

Giraudoux, whose first play was produced when he was forty-six 
years old, has met all sorts and conditions of men, both at home and 
abroad. As a man who served with distinction in the infantry during 
the war — his courage and hardiness belying a natural charm and 
gentleness of manner — he was among the first to write compassion- 
ately, and without bitterness, of war; to suggest that the ‘ordinary 
men’ in France and Germany might still be friends. He is a diplomat 
who writes novels, a novelist who writes plays, a playwright who 
circles the globe. He excels in each of his various métiers but belongs 
to no cliques. He fulfils, in short, all the Darlington requirements as to 
experience in life and remoteness from the theatre and, in addition, 
he has had the opportunity, granted to few present-day playwrights, 
to work with, and for, a little commedia dell’arte troupe — as he him- 
self describes Jouvet’s company — which is touched with the madness 
of theatre genius. 

Educated in the classic tradition of the Ecole Normale in Paris, 
Giraudoux’s first published work was Les Provinciales, impressionistic 
studies of French provincial life, which he began while he was at 
Harvard University. This was followed, in 1911, by L’Ecole des In- 
différents, a series of character studies, which won him considerable 
critical acclaim. Already enlisted in the consular service, he was also, 
with all the leading literary lights in France, a regular contributor to 
the Revue Frangaise. Diplomacy and the Reoue, and then the War, 
engaged all of his attention for the next few years. He found time, 
however, while he was recuperating from a shrapnel wound, to write 
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Retour d’ Alsace, sketches of the war; and, the next year, his Lectures 
Pour une Ombre was acclaimed one of the finest of war studies. A 
series of novels followed, perhaps the best known of which are Suzanne 
et le Pacifique and Sieg fried et le Limousin, the latter built around the 
then daring theme that the French and German people need not be 
enemies. Shortly after the publication of Siegfried he was awarded the 
Grand Prix Balzac for high literary achievement. It was Siegfried, 
too, which started him, six years later, on a prolific road to fame as 
France’s most distinguished playwright. For, perhaps at Jouvet’s 
suggestion, he dramatized the novel. And between diplomatic excur- 
sions he watched Jouvet and his players transform his dramatization 
into a living, and successful, play. Perhaps he knew then, at the first 
rehearsal — as Jouvet must have known — that he was fated to 
become a playwright. Certainly he devoted almost all his literary 
talent and energy, henceforth, to the medium of the drama. And when 
the French Government decided to appoint him an honorary Minister 
without portfolio, with long sea trips in southern climes every year 
(when new plays could be written), neither Giraudoux, nor Jouvet, 
was heard to protest. 

With Electre established as his eighth full-length success last May, 
the dramatist, using the Moliére formula, penned a one-act play, 
L’ Impromptu de Paris |to be published for the first time in English in 
next month’s THEATRE ARTs] in which he puts into the mouths of 
Jouvet’s troupe what he calls his principes thédtrals. And two days after 
the New York opening of 4mphitryon — the day on which he once 
again took up his duties as a diplomat and set sail, via Grand Central 
Station, for Australia — he commenced to write, in careful, meticulous 
script, the first draft of a new long play which may, perhaps, be ready 
for Jouvet’s consideration when he returns to Paris in six months. 

Leaving the diplomat on the high seas, we return to Giraudoux, 
the practising dramatist, associated with a group of actors who have 
earned the reputation of being one of the few progressive troupes in 
the modern French theatre. Giraudoux himself attributes all his suc- 
cess as a dramatist to Jouvet. He would never have been a playwright, 
he says, without Jouvet’s assistance, and he likes to think of him, even 
today, as his twin in the theatre. The association which began with 
Siegfried has never been broken. The two have collaborated ever 
since — not in the literary sense, for Giraudoux writes his own plays 
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and writes them primarily as literature rather than theatre — but in 
the sense of building the plays up or tearing them down to transform 
them into theatre pieces. 

Jouvet, unquestionably, would be surprised and flattered to hear 
Giraudoux designate him as his dramatic twin for he has himself, in 
these pages, described Giraudoux as ‘a true magician of the theatre 

. one who possesses that especial eloquence, that sacred gift of 
speech, which differentiates the writer for the theatre and sets him 
above and apart from the journeyman dramatist, as elect and pre- 
destined.’ Giraudoux, in Jouvet’s estimate, ‘owes his success to the 
magical incantation of the dramatic word. . . . It is impossible to 
find in the pure metal of his plays any other element of success than 
the dramatic theme and the dramatic word — imagination and speech 
— the two simple elements of dramatic art. . . . If the language of 
Racine is still spoken in France two hundred years from now, the 
works of Jean Giraudoux will still be performed.’ 

Giraudoux is as modest as he is versatile; he will probably be 
embarrassed to have Jouvet’s glowing estimate serve as introduction 
to his interpretation of his manner of playwriting. But since his com- 
ments were necessarily brief (he was packing his bags at the moment 
that this correspondent ran him to earth), and since his knowledge 
of English theatrical phrases was almost as uncertain as the writer’s 
of French technical terms (there is no direct French approximation, 
even, of the simple noun ‘acting’), he will, perhaps, forgive his com- 
patriot for serving, all unknowingly, in the dual role of interpreter and 
master of ceremonies. 

The first thing Giraudoux does with a new idea is to talk it over 
with Jouvet. When he has convinced the actor-manager that the 
theme is good, and Jouvet has made certain technical suggestions as to 
the best method in which to express it dramatically, Giraudoux pro- 
ceeds to write the first act, a comparatively simple task, as most 
dramatists agree. The world is strewn with good first acts. This draft 
completed, Giraudoux and Jouvet have another conference and then 
the dramatist ‘finishes the play in a year or two’. Giraudoux, it is 
evident, approaches the problem of playwriting in the same general 
manner as Priestley, working from an idea into a play. But he evolves 
the idea in an entirely different way, spending far more time on the 
mechanics of writing than Priestley, and subjecting the play to severe 
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critical analysis — his own and Jouvet’s — long before it is completed. 

Like Priestley, again, Giraudoux attempts to free his mind entirely 
from the settings, props and costumes of an actor’s stage while he is 
writing. He considers the drama solely as a piece of literature. Only 
after it is finished does he, with Jouvet at his right and left hand, think 
of it concretely as a play to be acted. Even when, as is often the case, 
he creates a part specifically for a certain actor (Amphitryon was 
written with Valentine Tessier in mind for the role played here by 
Lynn Fontanne; Fudith, for Elisabeth Bergner), the part is not molded 
around the actor’s personality. He regards the players as des muses 
secondaires; they furnish the role with a physical background and he 
supplies the spiritual entity. 

When the play is completed, he and Jouvet collaborate in earnest. 
They discuss the mise-en-scéne, the music, the casting — everything 
that pertains to a physical theatre production. Giraudoux’s relation 
to the script, from this moment on, is that of a theatre-ridden drama- 
tist. He takes the play that he has written objectively, without 
thought of a stage, and proceeds to shape it into a theatre piece. Usu- 
ally, he re-writes it at least three times before rehearsals commence. 
Then, when the government’s schedule permits, he attends each 
rehearsal and works with Jouvet and the members of the cast on 
‘that fascinating development, the theatrical growth of a play’. 
Jouvet is such an excellent director that Giraudoux rarely makes any 
but superficial suggestions about the staging or the acting, though he 
does like to stress the importance of the French tradition that the 
player should accent strongly the first syllable of a long speech. His 
main concern is to write and re-write, to cut and edit, to substitute 
passages from one version for passages in another that do not play 
well, to satisfy himself, in short, if a dramatist can ever be said to be 
satisfied with a play, that each scene expresses the idea in the lan- 
guage of the actor and the tempo of the theatre. 

Giraudoux was altogether pleased with the adaptation S. N. Behr- 
man made of Amphitryon for the Lunts and for Anglo-Saxon audi- 
ences. To be sure, many of the ‘long philosophical dissertations so 
dear to the heart of the French public’ had to be pared or cut out 
entirely to bring the drama down to a two-hour playing time, and the 
whole tempo of the performance was much faster than in France. 
But he is convinced that Amphitryon, as he viewed it at the Shubert 
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Theatre, more closely approximated the feeling and the spirit of the 
French original than any translation he has seen of any of his works. 
He believes that Behrman and the Lunts must have attacked the play 
with much the same dramatic understanding that he and Jouvet did 
in Paris, realizing that ‘the main thing is not how you do it, but how 
you convey the idea across the footlights’. 

Giraudoux is more successful on some occasions than on others in 
conveying a literary idea across the footlights. His imagination is so 
fertile, his vocabulary so vivid and his facility of expression so 
great that he is apt to wander into literary flights, which, even on the 
French stage where they are welcomed, clog the progress of the play. 
Colette, the novelist-critic of Le Fournal, reviewing Electre, sought in 
vain for ‘/e moment étouffé d’émotion, assourdi, religieux’ which Girau- 
doux usually achieves in his plays. In La Guerre de Troie, Colette 
points out, his dialogue continually transcended its medium by giving 
the impression of springing naturally from character. In Electre, the 
language seemed, to her, to stem only from a brilliant mind. Success or 
failure in a single play, or scene, however, is not important. The main 
point for the theatre of today and tomorrow is that Giraudoux, with- 
out any doubt, is progressing towards a form of dramatic expression 
which is both new and old, a form in which the beauty and majesty 
of the spoken word is used to heighten and fulfil the inner meaning of 
the drama — a literary theatre, in short, which, like the theatre of the 
Greeks, of Shakespeare and of Racine, is both literature and theatre. 
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Diplomat without portfolio and dramatist with successful plays. 





Maurice Seymour 





PAUL DRAPER fuses the fresh vigor of American tap-dancing and the rig- 
orous demands of the ballet into a new style that is indisputably his own. 








Paul Draper 


As A French Critic Sees Him 


JACQUES POREL 


_ dances. It has a sense of movement, a feeling for rhythm, 
unknown elsewhere. It is not merely a desire to earn money 
which has brought and still brings important dancers of Europe to the 
United States. Since the eclipse of Nijinsky and the death of Diaghilev, 
everyone who has longed for that rebirth of the dance which these men 
announced has turned toward America. Fokine and Massine have 
danced and worked here. It is here that Balanchine has created his 
school. 

Dancing is in the air of New York. Dancers feel themselves at 
home here. The dance itself has found its habitation. For the last ten 
years those of us in Paris who care for the dance have watched the 
work of Massine and of Lifar with intense interest. Their achievement, 
however, has not been on as high a plane as their aspiration. They 
have often tortured an art which should be made entirely of spon- 
taneity and grace. Their influence has, nevertheless, been equal to the 
sincerity of their intention. Today it seems to me that they have been 
surpassed by a young and inspired American. Paul Draper is, above 
all and in every sense of the word, an artist. Like Massine and Lifar he 
has the highest ideals for his art and is entirely absorbed in it. Dancing 
is his whole life. 

His is a family of artists. His father was a musician, his father’s 
sister is Ruth Draper whose extraordinary gift as monologuist and 
diseuse has won her international fame. Paul Draper has danced since 
he was a child. He will dance until he dies — something in his eyes 
foretells that. 

The moment Paul Draper makes his appearance, in a costume 
which suggests that of the Spanish dancer but is distinctly his own, he 
creates an atmosphere familiar to everyone who has watched the great 
dancers at work. Natural in his movement, genuine down to his small- 
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est gesture, everything about him carries the stamp of authenticity — 
of truth. It is not enough to say that he is inspired, he is completely 
possessed by his art. He forgets the time, the place, his own exhaus- 
tion. He would go on until he collapsed, he would surely fall, if his 
instinct did not warn him that he must dance again that night. How 
touching this unconscious wisdom of the great artist which teaches him 
restraint even in the midst of his creative effort! 

Artur Rubinstein, who was an intimate friend of Paul Draper’s 
father, told me that he was deeply moved and impressed to find the 
extraordinary musicianship of the father re-incarnated in the dance of 
the son. A few days after he had said this, I went with Paul Draper to 
hear Rubinstein play the Tchaikowsky concerto for piano and orches- 
tra. When we saw the pianist after the performance, Rubinstein 
turned eagerly to the young dancer: ‘If I played as I did today,’ he 
said, ‘it is because I was thinking of the way you danced the other 
night!’ Again, how moving this mysterious understanding between 
artists who are, at the same time, so wrapped up in themselves! 

I saw Paul Draper dance three years ago in New York. What he 
did then was excellent, distinguished, but timid. He was not yet 
master of his technique. His intention was not clear. I have been 
struck this time with the precision and the purity of his art. It goes 
without saying that Draper is not satisfied. He works incessantly. He 
is searching, experimenting — and he always will. He is tenacious, 
modest, he stands completely alone. He will never be satisfied, but he 
is no longer timid. He is sure, now, of what he is doing but his vision 
seems always to go beyond his present achievement, to be ever on the 
way to something new — a striking quality in his work and one that 
is very engaging. 

Paul Draper’s originality lies in the fact that he has created a new 
style. He has succeeded in combining Russian choreography with the 
purely American form so strikingly exemplified by Fred Astaire. He 
makes constant use of the technique of his own country, of tap-danc- 
ing, for higher ends. From the floor to the waist he is American, but 
he uses this rhythm of the feet as an accompaniment, a sort of base to 
his true choreography. The upper part of his body has gone abroad, it 
has expatriated itself — he seems to dance on two continents. The use 
that he makes of his arms, his hands, breaks continuously with con- 
vention and is capable of infinite development. He has created a new 
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style which is at once startling and reassuring. He can beat out the 
rhythm of Handel with his obedient feet, dance to Debussy with a 
sure and unfaltering grace, and perform with equal certainty to any 
American folk tune. He is as close to the admirable negro dancers of 
Harlem, to a dancer such as Bill Robinson, for example, as to that 
incredible Russian who left us one evening in his final leap through the 
open window. He dances the past, the present and the future. 

With Eddie Duchin, who accompanies him, he also performs an 
extremely original number — a dance improvisation. He asks the pub- 
lic to suggest popular tunes. Duchin plays them on the piano, stringing 
them together skilfully. To this picturesque accompaniment, Paul 
Draper composes a fresque of movements and rhythms, punctuated by 
symbolic gestures. He will dance a whole hour without stopping, 
tense, alert, strung to the highest pitch. In the end he stands ex- 
hausted, but triumphant, like a thoroughbred at the end of a race. 

The form of this tour de force — for it is certainly that — requires 
Paul Draper to dance alone — not on a stage but on the waxed floor 
of a night club. This is a distinct loss: the beauties of his art are surely 
destined for other places and for a larger public. Some day soon he 
will be called upon to give the force and beauty of his art to the people. 

Paris, too, should know this charming, gifted man whose lithe 
silhouette evokes such memories, and who has enough originality and 
talent to become the greatest of living dancers. 








Ezio Pinza 


Portraits in Song and Grease-Paint 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


am c.umsy little king with his enormous stomach and lumbering 
movement struggles through the paces of a Russian dance on the 
battlefield of his defeat. While he tries to follow the graceful motions of 
the Queen of Shemaka, his voice, droll, cracked, the voice of a fat and 
foolish old man, pours forth in noisy song. He is the red-faced and 
puffing Dodon whom we see at the end of the Second Act of Cog D’Or; 
his battlefield is the stage of the Metropolitan; his dancing partner, 
Lily Pons; his figure, acquired. 

The next night, the scene is again after a battle’s end, this time set 
in the square in front of Marguerite’s house in the Fourth Act of Faust. 
Mephistopheles, the Devil’s underling, sings a mocking serenade 
colored with irony, dashing and cynical. He isa tall, lithe figure, dark- 
skinned and goateed, emanating arrogant mischievousness, singing in 
the full rich tones of a bass voice. He is all finesse, all elegant insinua- 
tion, all silky smoothness. 

In form and feature this Mephistopheles is much like the Ezio 
Pinza of everyday life and for that reason the role in Faust is excep- 
tional in his repertoire; for most of the operatic roles which a basso 
must sing are the old men, the Dodons, the Lotharios, the Niko- 
lanthas. The parts — suth as Mephistopheles and Don Giovanni — 
in which his hair can remain its natural black and he can walk without 
faltering and sing without the appendage of a long white beard, are 
rarities. Mr. Pinza is of necessity an operatic character actor. 

This singer, whose rich, flexible voice and talent for characteriza- 
tion, whose stage presence and natural acting ability, indicate the 
‘born opera star’, arrived at his present profession far from directly. 
His tortuous course toward the opera stage started off on a bicycle on 
which he rode unsuccessfully through more miles of races than he cares 
to remember. Meanwhile his family nourished the picture of a son 
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who would build, as a civil engineer, the roads over which, instead, he 
traveled as a racer. Because in a year of bicycling he could not prove 
with so much as a single prize that he had found his métier, he was per- 
suaded to abandon his first choice of a career for another still further 
removed from the desires of his parents. He went to the Conservatory 
at Bologna to study singing under Maestro Vezzani, and when the war 
broke out it was to delay the imminent debut of a promising young 
basso. ‘For four years,’ says Mr. Pinza, ‘I kept my voice on ice. I was 
a member of the Italian artillery fighting 8000 feet above sea-level in 
the Alps!’ 

The war over, Mr. Pinza climbed down from the mountains and 
returned to Rome to make, at last, the brilliant debut to a brilliant 
career at the Teatro Reale dell’ Opera as King Mark in Tristan und 
Isolde. Two years in Rome, followed by a brief engagement in Turin, 
finally culminated in the position of leading basso at La Scala where 
for three years he sang under the direction of Toscanini. It was in 1926 
that he left what would have seemed the ultimate haven for opera 
singers to come to the Metropolitan. 

From his first New York appearance in Spontini’s La Vestale in 
1926 through his most recent performance as Don Giovanni, Mr. Pinza 
has sung over $0 roles in French, German and Italian. Like all opera 
singers he is eminently a repertory player, giving one or two — rarely 
more — renditions of a role with often an interval of years between 
two appearances in the same opera. He cannot gradually build up a 
part in performance night after night, or depend on audience response 
for help in creating character, because his audience for any particular 
part is only available to him at wide intervals and for short periods. 
Instead of perfecting action and makeup by developing and memoriz- 
ing detail, he must absorb a visual, mental and auditory conception so 
vivid that to recreate a character he need only resort to this original 
conception for the lifeblood of his performance; and then he must be 
well enough founded in the techniques of the opera to communicate 
a living portrait to his audience. 

In specific terms, an ideal opera singer must be master of the tech- 
nique of acting, with not only a good voice but good voice production, 
and he must be a makeup artist besides. Mr. Pinza has been well aware 
of these requirements and has worked to meet them with vigor. 

Because he plays so many character roles, the art of makeup has 
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been important in his technical equipment. Except for the handsome 
wigs and beards which the Metropolitan’s Mr. Senz applies, Pinza is 
his own makeup man, working with the methods of a portrait-painter 
in a palette of grease-paints. His subjects cannot ‘sit’ for him, so he 
searches them out in the records. If he 1s to portray a historical 
character, he will examine paintings and descriptions of the original. 
If his character is fictional, he goes to history books, to contemporary 
paintings, to a study of the country where the opera is set. When he 
has evolved a mental picture of the way he must appear, ‘it is just a 
matter of sitting down in front of a mirror with paint-pots and pen- 
cils’. Then, like the chef concocting his miraculous sauces, with a dash 
of one thing, a suspicion of another, and a touch of this or that, he 
gradually evolves his portrait in grease-paints. 

Whenever Mr. Pinza is in Paris, he is known to haunt the pastel 
room of the Louvre. He will be found standing in front of a picture 
holding a mental finger over a line or a shadow in a face or examining 
the coloring in the skin. He is taking note of the pastel artist’s means of 
conveying expression and age and character, and he must not be dis- 
turbed. In the makeup for a large opera house, style, period and type 
are more communicable than fine shadings of character — meanness 
or stupidity or slyness — but there is nothing in the smallest detail of 
the painter’s methods which escapes Pinza’s interest. When he first 
appeared in Don Giovanni, he surprised operagoers used to a clean- 
shaven Don by wearing a goatee. His explanation was simple: Gio- 
vanni was a Spaniard, the kind often painted by Velasquez, and al- 
ways with a goatee. Characteristically, he found his source in a painter 
instead of in operatic tradition. 

Mr. Pinza’s independence of his predecessors extends to his whole 
approach to a role. He has never gone to another actor to learn how to 
play a part, because he cannot give a true performance unless it grows 
out of his own study and feeling. To describe the necessity of this per- 
sonal conception for convincing an audience, the basso evokes a scene 
in Don Giovanni. There is a chair in the centre of the stage, and Don 
Giovanni must walk straight through the spot where the chair stands, 
to reach the footlights. There are two ways in which he can move the 
chair aside; either he can enter, look at the chair, concentrate on get- 
ting it out of the way quietly and unobtrusively and then continue his 
walk forward; or he can enter, throwing the chair aside as he walks to 
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Master of make-up as well as acting and singing, Mr. Pinza displays both 
imagination and attention to detail in his stage appearances as Lothario, the 
old harpist, in Thomas’ Mignon and Mephistopheles in Gounod’s Faust. 





Times Wide World 





k.Z1O PINZA as a Don Giovanni without goatee in the recent Metropoli- 
tan production of Mozart’s opera, and as King Dodon in /e Cog d’Or. 
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the front of the stage, but always looking and moving toward his main 
objective. In the first instance his audience will be conscious of the 
chair and his method of removing it no matter how quietly he goes 
about it; in the second case, despite the greater clatter which is apt to 
accompany the chair’s removal, the audience is aware of nothing but 
that Don Giovanni has entered and strode up to the footlights. 
Stanislavski himself never explained the importance of effective 
imagination more graphically. 

Not only in the realm of isolated actions but in the broader field of 
the interpretation of a part, it is the unspoken content which guides 
Mr. Pinza’s performance. When he undertook the role of Boris Godou- 
nov he studied not only the historical background but the entire 
libretto of the opera, and the relation between the different characters. 
In the avaricious and insinuating Prince Schouisky he discovered a 
replica of Boris, a threat to the life and succession of Boris’ son, as 
Boris himself had been to the succession of the murdered Czarevitch 
Dimitri. Whenever he finds a tenor who will complement this idea 
with his own playing—will, for instance, bring it to a resolution at the 
end of the opera by rising to his full height over the body of Boris and 
placing a grasping hand upon the throne— Pinza’s whole interpretation 
is molded accordingly. He plays up his suspicions of Schouisky and his 
fears for his son, and so adds depth and pattern to the theme of the 
opera. 


Once, early in Pinza’s career, he saw a middle-aged Italian actor 
mixing a salad at a dinner party. All the attributes of the grand gentle- 
man were revealed in the hands of the actor as he performed the 
simple process, and the young basso was deeply impressed. He went 
home and for several hours sat in front of the mirror experimenting to 
discover the variety of emotions he could express by his hands alone. 
Today he is unaware of what he is doing with his hands on the stage, 
but they are notoriously expressive. Moreover, although the opera is 
perpetually requiring the actor to be at a certain place at a certain 
measure or to make a gesture at a given point in the music, Pinza is 
seldom conscious of his stage business nor does he plan it out before- 
hand. ‘There is in the music’, he says, ‘a more effective guide to action 
in opera than any preconceived plan. At the same time that the music 
requires you to be at the footlights delivering an aria, it leads you in- 
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evitably there. If you must make a gesture at a certain point, it is 
indicated in the score. The music even describes the stage business. In 
The Love of the Three Kings every time the old king moves his faltering 
steps are so clearly in the music that the actor must walk as the score 
commands.’ 

Intensely interested in this. power of music as stage director, Mr. 
Pinza divides opera into two kinds: ‘One, generally called light opera 
such as that written by Donizetti and Rossini, is more concerned with 
singing than with acting. It is full of arias which delay the action in- 
stead of promoting it. The composer seldom supplies those pauses 
which the player can fill to keep the stage alive and sustain the con- 
tinuity of the performance. In what you call grand opera, in Boris 
Godounov, Faust, Meistersinger, even Pelléas, the composer has been 
thinking of the drama more than the score. The music is predom- 
inantly recitative, and, more than that, the composer has kept always 
in mind where pauses would be effective in giving the actor an oppor- 
tunity to insert stage business.’ We might suggest that Mr. Pinza is 
somewhat modest to give the composers credit for planning those 
‘vacant’ periods on the stage which, not so long ago, were considered 
embarrassing, not helpful. 

Like the technique of acting, the technique of voice production has 
become his unconscious asset. Pinza has always been a stickler for 
good voice production to supplement his gift of a rich, supple instru- 
ment of unusual breadth and range. Because he knew that bad singing 
habits were nearly irremediable, he concentrated early on achieving 
such complete control of his voice that he can now sing confidently 
anything he attempts without having to listen to his vocal perform- 
ance in self-criticism. It is this voice, with all its personal quality, 
which can yet contribute so vividly to a picture of an aged and comical 
king Dodon, of a commanding and mischievous Mephistopheles, of a 
gallantly smooth, dashing and arrogant Don Giovanni. 
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The Stage Without a Curtain 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


It is always awkward in a tragedy to have you fellows coming 
in in your playhouse liveries to remove things. I wish that could 


be managed better. . 
4 MR. PUFF, IN SHERIDAN's The Critic 


W: WERE watching, in New York a few years ago, a platform stage 
production of a brilliant comedy from the time of Queen Anne. 
The scenes of the play were first in one house, then in another, with 
only the furniture to signal the changes of place. Mainly the sets of 
properties were the inevitable ones — two chairs, a table and a sofa. 
We were enthralled by the first act. Then two playhouse fellows (in 
liveries that did not fit) came on, took off one Queen Anne table and 
brought back another; there was a mild disagreement between them 
about just where it should be set; we saw signs of disharmony (and lack 
of rehearsal) and this aroused in us an uncharitable vigilance. 

Two Queen Anne chairs went off, and two Queen Anne chairs came 
back. We looked closely — No, they were not the same two. The sofa 
went off, and another, almost like it, came on. The audience laughed 
—all this pother about a change that was really no change at all. 
Then the playhouse fellows disagreed about where it should stand, and 
finally put it exactly where the first sofa had been. 

By this time the audience was hilarious. The fellows in livery were 
evidently surprised, and not too pleased. No one had warned them, let 
alone rehearsed them. Each took it in his own way. One scowled and 
went off in high dudgeon. The other felt that as everybody laughed, 
and he was fifty percent of the innocent cause of mirth, it was 
incumbent on him to do something. He made what he considered a 
comedy exit. The laughter changed key; anybody could see it was 
dangerous. The actors, however, came on without sensing what was in 
the air, and fought that insurgent audience for twenty minutes before 
they got the better of it. And what happened to the brilliant comedy? 
We could not draw the curtain, much as we should have liked to do so. 
There was no curtain. It was a presentational performance. 

That night it became imperative that these notes be written. 
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In spite of the common practice of the profession, no one at this 
moment seems to uphold the photographic naturalism of production 
which was the ideal of the pre-war era. No doubt Mr. Belasco’s method 
was right — for him, and for his plays. They were conceived for a cer- 
tain theatre, with a certain equipment. Every city had at least one 
such theatre; but now most of them have been torn down, or con- 
verted into garages. In their place we have auditoriums, with stages, 
but with none of the mechanical trappings. 

We go on presenting plays on these stages, but we can no longer 
represent them. We are driven perforce to the presentational method, 
and that without experience of its pitfalls. The result is a period of 
make-shift, of ‘It’ll have to do,’ of compromise. It might be better to 
look the problem in the teeth — Heaven knows it’s old enough. 

Obviously there are many plays which carry within themselves 
their illusion of place, and so are better on a stage without scenery or a 
curtain to conceal it. Some of these plays ask only for bare boards and 
a light to see them by. Some respond to decoration but resist pictorial 
treatment. All of them need a definite theory of production — a per- 
suasive understanding with the audience. Actors, however misguided, 
have rights; an audience — any audience — has prerogatives; a play 
— any play — should not be abused by its relations. 

The nub of the question is in the intention of the author — the 
kind of stage he had in mind. The author, even if he died in China a 
thousand years ago, can still lay on the producer a moral obligation 
that his work be regarded as a living thing. 

The minstrel show might have taught us something; it had a com- 
plete rapport with the audience. The Interlocutor established it, and 
at the same time took on the function of a stooge for the comedians. 
Once it was established, we asked no setting beyond the horseshoe of 
chairs with singers on them. It’s not a system you can often use for a 
play — but it has something you can’t do without. 

The Chinese theatre might have opened our eyes. The tactics here 
were masterly. The fellows in the playhouse livery were never better 
managed. We persisted in misinterpreting them: because we did not 
understand the dialogue, and so lost our accord with actor and author, 
we pounced upon the property men and endowed them with vices 
they never possessed. 

Still, the Chinese property men had the right of it. They served 
the play. If the villain wanted a poison, they handed it to him. If the 
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heroine needed a sword, they provided a sword — no fuss and no delay 
about it. If the author called for a storm, they furnished it with flags 
— black for wind, white for snow and both together if the storm was 
to be severe. They did it all neatly, unobtrusively, with perfect dis- 
cipline and devotion. They never came between an understanding 
audience and the necessary business of the play. They never set an act 
of a comedy off on a fatally wrong foot. Yet we, in our damnable Oc- 
cidental complacency, thought them funny. 

Neither of these exemplars taught us what to do with the stage 
itself. We could never make up our minds to do nothing with it. 

I know one very ingenious director who is always putting on plays 
of the presentational type, but who can never quite trust the audience. 
He compromises with what he considers their stupidity. He starts by 
getting a wagon-load of empty cartons from the grocery, seals them 
up and calcimines them. Then he builds them into marvelous cubical 
structures — the gates of Rome—the temple of Artemis — the 
Tower of London — what you will. The actors must never go too near, 
or lean against them, or admit that they are there. With lights, he can 
do quite amazing things with them. He usually refers to them as 
pylons. His is the compromise of the calcimined cube. The audience 
may be quite at sea, but he is at peace with his conscience — he has 
given them a set. 

Some of these compromises have been vastly more difficult than 
taking the play at face, and doing it without any statement of location 
at all. Shakespeare has been the begetter of no end of ingenuity in this 
regard. Even with the sound practice of William Poel and the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society before us, we have tried for years to evade the 
issue — with decoration in the manner of Norman Wilkinson, with 
unit sets which were supposed to be completely altered by filling in or 
opening arches (and which somehow never seemed to be really altered 
at all), with pylons and cubes. As for Shakespeare, he brewed a liquor 
so lively that no amount of dilution will keep it from making pro- 
ducers drunk. The trouble was that his practice, if we only read our 
Quartos, was too obvious. 

No amount of reasoning does any good as long as we reject the 
major premise. I once convinced myself, temporarily, that the only 
logical scene for the greater part of The Taming of the Shrew was the 
lord’s chamber where Christopher Sly woke up. It was most tempt- 
ingly logical. In the end we found it required four doors and a high 
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window opening from a supposed staircase — rather more scenery and 
construction than a real Elizabethan stage. We were all in a pleasant 
fright about it: How would the audience take it? The answer was 
illuminating — they took it just as well as if we hadn’t done it. Our 
logic was wasted on them. They wanted to see the Shrew tamed, and 
they didn’t care a rap where it happened. My lord’s chamber was as 
much a waste of effort as Augustin Daly’s magnificence stolen from 
Veronese’s Christ at Cana in the Louvre. We saved time, and our 
“playhouse fellows in livery’ seemed to please. Calcimined cubes 
would have done the same work. Or better still, no set, no cubes, no 
compromise — nothing that pretended to be any place except the 
stage, the author’s province, where, if we let him, he will make his own 
place, his own time, his own world. 

Why are we so afraid the stage will be a stage? Why shouldn’t it? 
We can’t really make it anything else. 

Three years of work in ‘replica’ Globe theatres, perhaps the most 
sustained laboratory experiment in recent stage history, has been 
curiously liberating. At first we felt we were going to need no end of 
things for the next play; we never did. We went through eighteen of 
the plays of Shakespeare and one of Marlowe’s with a minimum of 
furniture and a few hand props. We waited in vain for an audience 
which wouldn’t follow — which would ask for a setting under the 
Nineteenth-Century dispensation. More than five thousand audiences 
gave us the same answer: all they wanted was acting, and the play. As 
for place, we couldn’t lose them, whether in Illinois, or California, or 
Ohio, or Texas. The author made his own place. If Shakespeare said it 
was Denmark, Denmark it was. If Marlowe said it was hell, nobody 


said it wasn’t. 


The lighting, in the picture-frame stage, has become a major mys- 
tery. It is no longer a question of intense illumination by which the 
man in the gallery could always see the actor’s face, but has become a 
thing of mood, an instrument for the creation of manifold compositions 
on one basic design, an envelope of wonder. But on the platform stage 
it must go back to its original function; we are no longer dealing with 
a deep tissue of glows and shadows, a painting in chiaroscuro. Rem- 
brandt is out; we return to the austerities of Giotto. 

Granville-Barker took a long step in this direction, more than 
twenty years ago, when he produced 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream 
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without colored mediums. Nobody followed him. We were too fond 
of our pretty toys. 

On the platform, we are lighting a group of moving sculpture. 
Everything is in the round. It must be frankly done — no longer con- 
cealment, but open revelation. Three variations are possible: one for 
mood, amounting to a candid change from blue to bright; one for em- 
phasis — some figure in the group may for the moment be getting the 
best of it; and one for a full stop — the black-out. Even these varia- 
tions, in plays of the truly presentational type, are gold on the lily. 


It is a hard saying that the repertory must be chosen with refer- 
ence to the available type of stage, but it is true. Nobody wants to see 
The Count of Monte-Cristo without scenery; or Ibsen’s Vikings; or The 
Wild Duck. As for the realistic plays of recent years, when the author 
demands a sink with water in the tap, there’s no way out of providing 
him with a kitchen. But if you have only a platform, it’s no good 
choosing a slice of life with open plumbing. 

Only a few plays exist which have no locus at all. There are many 
which carry within themselves, explicit in the lines or implicit in the 
situation, their own suggestions of place. These are all available for the 
stage without a curtain. One has only to determine that the work is 
in the right convention for the platform. The assumption of the author 
must run something like this: Here is a play; watch the actors, listen 
well, and you will get it all. It is not a photograph, it is not reality — 
it is a play. The place is where we please, the time, ‘what o'clock I say 
it is’. 

From this point on, the question is one of tactics. How can we best 
put it over from our unworthy scaffold? 

First, we must arrange our scaffold, for any scaffold may have 
various levels, and steps, and openings of some sort; also, if the mer- 
chandise is a comedy, something for the actors to sit down on. There 
must be lights to see it by. The more flexible these factors are, the bet- 
ter. Things must be removed, things must be put on. These changes 
must be made smartly, since every second of time the audience lends 
us must be accounted for. The deploying of the ‘playhouse fellows in 
livery’ thus frequently becomes a vital matter. More battles are lost 
by bad tactics at this salient than at any other. 

To begin with, there’s the livery. It should be appropriate. But 
right here in Santa Fe, in Fiesta time, we saw the placards announcing 
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the acts changed by a young man dressed as an Indian. The placards 
weren't essential; scenery was being used, and the places were all 
printed in the program. But the unhappy young man dressed as an 
Indian had to come on and put them up, and take them down, and 
suffer the contumely of a Fiesta audience as he did it. Still worse, there 
were no pegs to hang them on; he had to draw two nails, take down a 
placard, and drive two nails each time. Here we had all the vices. I 
never more thoroughly agreed with Mr. Puff — these things should be 
managed better. He was in an inappropriate livery — an Indian would 
have known better. The props were not arranged for smart handling. 
And they weren’t needed anyhow. 

This is not an extreme case. We have all seen dozens as reprehensi- 
ble in the non-commercial theatres — and in some theatres which 
might well have been a shade more commercial. 

The livery should be that of a servant of the theatre. If the plat- 
form is hung in a period, then the theatre is of that period, and its 
servants should be so costumed. They should not be over-dressed for 
the work that is to be done. If the props to be moved are light, pages 
will serve; if they are heavy, strong-looking men. The audience should 
not be required to suppress an impulse to get up and help. The fellows 
should move to their task with assurance but without undue haste. 
They should be rehearsed along with the play. They should be re- 
spectful to the audience, but not self-conscious. They should avoid 
any ostentation of invisibility. It is better for them to bow to the 
audience on their first entrance than to try to sneak on; they are there 
for a purpose which cannot be accomplished by stealth. Their as- 
sumption is this: we belong to the theatre; we serve the play; we are 
not actors (most certainly we are not comedians) — we only exist that 
the actors may serve you. 

These considerations observed, the platform production is not a 
makeshift — it has a method. It gains more than it loses by what it 
does not pretend to possess. 

With the scaffold dressed (but not overdressed), the lights on, the 
fellows in livery under discipline, you are ready to begin to call on the 
imagination of the audience. You have your ‘Muse of fire’ — give 
your signal. There are many ways to do this; I prefer trumpets. 
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THE BARTERED BRIDE, above, and H. M. S. PINAFORE, below, as 


produced by Valentine Windt at the University of Michigan. 
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NEW THEATRE 
AT AMHERST 


HE LITTLE Theatre under con- 
Tiitestion at Amherst comes to 
the college as a tribute to the achieve- 
ments of its dramatic society, the 
Masquers. The building is made pos- 
sible by a generous gift of $100,000 
from the estate of the late Dr. Ell- 
wood Kirby, a prominent Philadel- 
phia surgeon who was interested in 
the drama and the increasing impor- 
tance of dramatic art in the educa- 
tional life of America. The eventual 
cost of the completed unit is expected 
to reach a quarter of a million dollars. 

This playhouse, fusing the most 
successful ideas in Little Theatre 
planning, will be completed next June 
as a suitable reward for Amherst’s 
half-century of interest in play pro- 
ducing. Activities began fifty-six years 
ago with a carefree burlesque of Romeo 
and Fuliet, which the Senior Dramatic 
Association took just seriously enough 
‘to reimburse the class treasury’. Fol- 
lowing the impetus given the move- 
ment in 1886 by Clyde Fitch’s witty 
impersonation of Peggy in Wycher- 
ley’s The Country Girl, the quality of 
performance has steadily risen. It was 
not until 1918, however, that the 
college considered the ambitions of 
the young actors important enough to 
warrant the appointment of a special 
dramatic instructor. 

Since then the Masquers have un- 
dertaken and carried out an elaborate 
program stretching from Hamlet and 
Richard III to The Emperor Fones, 
Liliom, Yellow Yack and Murder in 


the Cathedral. They have not been 
afraid to attempt new plays and were 
among the first to present the works 
of Denis Johnston in America. Cer- 
tain individual performances like John 
Shaw’s Liliom and Frank Wilson’s 
Hamlet were regarded by critics as 
respecting drama’s best traditions. 
Many Masquers have made their way 
in the theatre, motion pictures and 
radio after an Amherst apprentice- 
ship: Burgess Meredith, once cast in 
Doctor Faustus; Allan Scott, scenarist 
for Astaire’s comedies; Arthur Wil- 
murt, adapter of Obey’s Noah; Sher- 
idan Gibney, author of The Story of 


Louis Pasteur and other Warner 
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what modified to harmonize with the 
other buildings of the campus. De- 
signs for the structure were made by 
James Kellum Smith, a college alum- 
nus, of the New York architectural 
firm of McKim, Mead and White. 
Professors McCandless and Cole of 
Yale are serving as technical con- 
sultants. 

The unit plans to combine a Little 
Theatre and a dramatic workshop. 
Giving off the main lobby will be the 
box-office, checkroom, director’s office 
and a large rehearsal room convert- 
ible into a lounge and seminar. The 
auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
436, will be modernistic in tone, with 
painted panels, indirect lighting and 
little decoration. The stage has pro- 
scenium dimensions of twenty by 
thirty-two feet and includes a plaster 
cyclorama with removable side pan- 
els. The workshop for scenery con- 
struction adjoins the stage so that 
rolling or wagon stages can be used for 
quick scene-shifts. Dressing rooms will 
be placed above the shop, and prop 
rooms below the stage. Other avail- 
able space is given over to class rooms 
for students of dramatic art and to 
offices for teachers. 

Prof. McCandless has specially de- 
signed an electrical switchboard em- 
bodying the most recently perfected 
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Elevation of the Kirby Memorial Theatre 


Brother hits; and Seymour Klotz of 
radio fame. 

The new home of the Masquers, to 
be known as the Kirby Memorial 
Theatre, will stand north of the 
Alumni gymnasium. It will be built of 
red brick in a Georgian style some- 


features. It is to be operated from a 
booth in front of the first row of seats 
in the auditorium, as in New York’s 
up-to-date theatres. A projection 
room for motion pictures also will be 
installed in the rear of the auditorium. 

With the facilities offered by their 
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new home, the enthusiastic direction 
of Professor F. Curtis Canfield and a 
determination to avoid both dilet- 
tantism and pedantry in the selection 
of plays, the Masquers promise elabo- 
rate accomplishments in the future. 


THEY MEET IN 
NEW YORK 


| ewe ALL corners of the country 
there gathered in New York dur- 
ing the last week of the year devotees 
of better speech and of the community 
and college theatres, for the annual 
meetings of three of the largest na- 
tional organizations in the field — 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, the American Educational 
Theatre Association and the National 
Theatre Conference. These organiza- 
tions overlap both in their member- 
ships and in their interests, and their 
programs showed both where their 
ways joined and where they parted. 
New York City is favored for these 
national meetings in the winter holi- 
days because it offers the best oppor- 
tunity for playgoing between confer- 
ence sessions, an attraction that shows 
in the large registration. But the 
increase in numbers does not always 
carry over to attendance at the meet- 
ings where the overloaded, restless, 
hurried atmosphere of New York 
manages somehow, too often, to make 
itself felt. Add to this the fact that 
most conference programs, in their 
desire to have something for everyone, 
are packed too full for generous and 
steady support and the results are not 
always on the scale of the anticipa- 
tion. On the other hand, playgoing, 
sightseeing and especially the meeting 
and talking with men and women 
working in the same field are profit- 
able by-products of such conferences, 
—more profitable sometimes than 
lectures and official meetings. 


The National Theatre Conference, 
now no longer a membership organ- 
ization but a council of twenty-five 
members, supposed to be representa- 
tive of the country’s best interests, 
opened their sessions a day earlier 
than the Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation and two days earlier than the 
Teachers of Speech. The council of the 
NTC includes Gilmor Brown, E. C. 
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Mabie, Allardyce Nicoll, Thomas 
Wood Stevens, Frederic McConnell, 
Hallie Flanagan, Glenn Hughes, Ru- 
pel Jones, Edith J. R. Isaacs, A. M. 
Drummond, Alexander Wyckoff, Gar- 
rett H. Leverton, Frederick H. Koch, 
John Dolman, Barrett H. Clark, 
Walter Sinclair, Frank Fowler, Mau- 
rice Gnesin, Bernard Szold, Valentine 
Windt, Charles Meredith, Jasper 
Deeter, Chester Wallace, Barclay 
Leathem and Paul Green. Almost all 
the members were on hand for the 
discussions of the year’s program. 
This included several new or devel- 
oped projects: first, a continuation of 
the survey made by the NTC several 
years ago for a Library Project which 
would make available through pres- 
ent library channels a loan collection 
of theatre books especially useful to 
play producers, directors and de- 
signers; second, a fresh survey of the 
eternal problem of royalties that 
should make good plays available for 
production in schools and small com- 
munity theatres with royalty rates 
equitable and profitable to play agents 
and especially to playwrights; third, 
fellowships in the various arts of the 
theatre, sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, with the fellowships in 
playwriting to be administered jointly 
by a committee of the National 
Theatre Conference and the Drama- 
tists’ Guild. 

During the course of the meeting, 
the relationship between the com- 
munity and educational theatres and 
the Federal Theatre was outlined by 
Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, National Di- 
rector of the Federal Theatre, with 
special emphasis on the regional de- 
velopment of the WPA Theatre and 
the effective work in serving an entire 
region which had been worked out, 
for example, in one section of the 
country where all of the scenery, cos- 
tumes, properties and even printing 
for an entire district were fashioned 
and distributed through one central 
‘factory’. 

Although all the projects discussed 
by the NTC are of general interest, 
the one that always provokes greatest 
discussion and seems to come year by 
year only a little closer to solution is 
the matter of royalties. Barclay S. 
Leathem, who has the royalty project 


in hand at this time, has set to work 
with far more than the usual succes 
through a questionnaire addressed tp 
users of plays in the educational ang 
community theatre. Out of the 1500 
answers which he has tabulated, there 
are certain facts that stand oy 
clearly: that users of plays are neve 
satisfied — or so rarely as to let the 
word ‘never’ pass unchallenged — 


with royalties; that the users of plays | 


for school purposes are the wors 
offenders against the playwright, 
seeming quite unable to realize that 
playwrights live by their royalties, as 
teachers by their salaries; that there's 
a definite unfairness in a flat royalty 
charge per performance which re. 
quires a theatre seating only two or 
three hundred and playing four per. 
formances to pay royalties four times 
over when a theatre seating a thou. 
sand pays once for the same size 
audience; that play agents, whether 
from an excess of kindliness or a d- 
versity of business method, have com. 
plicated the situation by making so. 
called adjustments to so many clients 
that the general impression is that a 
named royalty is only a basis for argu. 
ment. Some of the rights and wrongs 
of the situation are indicated by such 
answers as these to Mr. Leathem’s 
questionnaire: 

‘Although we pay the royalty, we 
wish we could be free of it because all 
our profits are needed to build up our 
school library.’ 

‘I feel we should be able to get any 
plays for schools without royalties 
Authors should not have to make 
money on school children.’ 

‘Flat-rate royalty system is unfair 
to small groups; a percentage system 
would enable us to do more and 
better plays every year.’ 

‘I have been a professional actor 
and director. Amateur royalty rates 
are much higher than the rates paid 
by professional stock companies for 
the same plays. Advantage is too often 
taken of amateurs who are in a help 
less position.’ , 

The next step forward will, it 
hoped, be toward some form of block 
buying through the NTC, by which 
the organization may engage a certail 
number of performances for a givet 


play or list of plays and, by this whole 
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sale purchase, be enabled to bargain 
for a lower royalty fee and so to make 
the production of the play possible to 
more producers in the field. 


The American Educational Theatre 
Association was next to open its 
ghedule, with E. C. Mabie, Director 
of the University of Iowa Theatre, 
President, in the chair. This new ad- 
dition to the alphabet of theatre or- 

izations is an offshoot from the 
NATS, formed to coordinate more 
dosely and to separate from the gen- 
eral problems of speech-teaching all of 
the matters relating to dramatics 
which, in most American colleges, 
still remain subordinate departments 
of English or of Oral Speech. Like 
most new national organizations, the 
AETA, however clear it may be in its 
impulse, is still fairly inchoate in 
organization, and the first programs 
did not turn out as effective as they 
appeared on the printed page. 


The National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, the oldest organization 
in the field and the largest, has made 
of its yearly national conventions an 
efiective force in the discussion of 
problems relating to the many varied 
elements of its interest. It is also a 
useful meeting ground for the men 
and women all over the country in 
cities big and little who keep close to 
their desks most of the year, and who 
lok forward with pleasure to both 
the forums and the social meetings of 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech. 

The convention avoided limiting 
itself entirely to specialized and tech- 
nical topics; and speakers at the open- 
ing session, held jointly for both 
AETA and NATS, made clear that 
all the varied aims represented were 
but bits of a great unified aim, the 
developing and preserving of the best 
in American citizenship. 

Dramatics, radio speaking, oratory 
and public discussion were given more 
than their individual values. They 
became ingredients in a broad program 
intended to assure the freedom of 
each through the preservation of the 
national spirit fostering them ll. 
Teachers of phonetics and stage 
design, correctors of speech defects 
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and historians of the theatre were 
urged to break isolation and join 
together in the widening of public 
discussion in America. As guides in 
the analysis of democratic problems, 
animators of ideas and dissuaders 
from a tolerance based on laziness, 
each was made personally responsible 
for the continuance of nation-wide 
freedom of speech and thought. 
Professor Lyman Bryson of Colum- 
bia reminded both groups that the 
public school and the theatre can be 
assured of an unrestricted future only 


if the mind of the entire population of 
the land is kept open and flexible. In 
other lands, where teacher and actor 
once went about their creative work 
unhampered, they now have no crea- 
tive work to do. America has not been 
inoculated against this danger. Clear 
thinking, emotional restraint and 
sportsmanshipcan preservedemocracy 
if they are not obfuscated by bicker- 
ings among those who seem most to 
champion the cause of clarity and 
moderation. Far-sightedness rather 
than brilliance is today’s demand. 








AXIOMS FOR AMATEUR ACTORS 


1. Always be late for rehearsals. This impresses on the rest of the cast 
that, even though your part be small, the play cannot proceed without 
you. 
2. Never take notes of the producer’s instructions. If he insists on your 
changing an inflection, rehearse it his way and then change it back on the 
night of the performance. 
3. Never check your hand properties. If you have to leave a note on the 
pincushion and there is no pen, it may add a happy note of comedy to 
an otherwise tragic scene. 
4. Always keep something back for the night of the performance. 
Unrehearsed effects have the following uses: 
a. They put the other players off. 
b. They may add to your part a glitter not provided for by the author. 
c. They may impress the producer with your inventive genius. 
s. If your part is small, ‘build it up’. This may be done by edging your 
way to the centre and by putting in extraneous business, especially 
comic business: the latter is very effective during tense moments. 
6. If you have had professional experience, miss no opportunity of 
reminding everybody. Remember that a three-weeks’ walk-on at a salary 
is far more valuable than a lifetime of acting for the love of the thing. 
7. When you visit amateur performances in which you are not cast, be 
noisily ecstatic in the foyer and when you ‘go round after’. This will 
make it clear that you are not jealous. 
8. Just to show that you have studied elocution: 
a. Affect a voice ‘more richly and cooingly vibrant than the ordinary’. 
b. Charge even your most commonplace lines with emotional intensity. 
c. When two similar consonants are in juxtaposition, as in “most 
delightful’, rather than sacrifice one of them, add an extra syllable 
(‘most-er delightful”). Remember final ‘d’s’ and ‘t’s’ are the hall-mark 
of the good elocutionist. 
d. Give to unstressed syllables their full vowel sounds — or even a 
little more. 
e. Cultivate illustrative gestures. Two fingers pointing upward may 
mean so much. 
f. Never on any account be natural — or the audience will think you 
are not acting at all. 
Note: If your vocabulary of dramatic criticism is limited, remember that, 
provided the first syllable be prolonged to a bleat, ‘marvelous!!’ may be 


used any number of times. 
Terence Crisp 
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GREEK PLAYS 


Three Greek Plays, translated by 
Edith Hamilton. Norton: $2.50. 


Ss FAR’, writes Edith Hamilton in 
the introduction to her transla- 
tions of Three Greek Plays, ‘there has 
never been a really great translation 
of a Greek play, none which, like the 
English Bible, sweeps away all con- 
sciousness of any original other than 
the English words. Greek translations 
become quickly dated. Until the per- 
fect, final translator comes, the plays 
should be perpetually retranslated for 
each generation.’ Miss Hamilton’s 
translations, if not the final, perfect 
versions of which she speaks, are such 
as will rejoice the heart of every the- 
atre lover today. Here, for the first 
time, the impact of the Greek drama 
as theatre becomes a reality. The 
mind and spirit of the creator of the 
dramatic form, Aeschylus, is released 
from encumbering verbiage and moves 
upon the stage; Euripides emerges as 
the lonely and clear-sighted prophet 
that he was. 

Miss Hamilton’s translations have 
the supreme merit of honesty. And 
their honesty guarantees their dra- 
matic viability, for these plays were 
created for a theatre, a theatre which 
may have greatly changed through 
the ages, but which is nevertheless our 
own. It has been Miss Hamilton’s 
object to give to those who cannot 
read Greek as clear and direct a con- 
tact with the originals as the different 
geniuses of the two languages permit. 
She has had no desire either to prove 
her gifts as a poet, or to air her opin- 
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ions on philosophy, religion or politics. 
If Euripides omits any mention of the 
economic causes of the war of Troy, 
Miss Hamilton does not twist his 
lines to such modern readings, but 
lets the enormous impact of his vision 
of its futility sweep upon us. When, 
on the other hand, Aeschylus paints 
in five short lines a pacifist cartoon of 


“War who trades 
men for gold, 
life for death, 
holding scales 
where the spear-points meet and clash’ 


it is all the more striking and signifi- 
cant, because we can be certain that 
Aeschylus actually said it more than 
two thousand years ago. 

This admirable honesty on the 
translator’s part would seem a sine 
gua non of the craft, but such is far 
from being the case. Miss Hamilton 
gives one or two instances of addi- 
tions, paddings and embroideries by 
which the original text has been ‘em- 
bellished’ by other translators and 
many more might be added, some of 
them entire lines which prove to be 
the creation of the poet-translator and 
not the poet himself. Miss Hamilton 
points out that Professor Gilbert 
Murray, writing at the close of the 
Victorian era, felt that the Greek 
mode of expression ‘might seem so 
bald as to antagonize a reader if it 
were translated literally’. Today she 
believes no such handicap faces a 
translator: ‘his readers will not be put 
off by plain writing!’ 

Miss Hamilton has therefore es- 
chewed rhymed couplets, blank verse 


or fixed metric forms, preferring to 
tune her phrase to the beat of the 
Greek line. She has used words which 
in weight, color and accent, as well ag 
meaning, approximate as closely as 
possible to the original, and has 
ordered her rhythms to the vary; 
rhythm of the Greek. In the choral 
songs of the Agamemnon, she carrie 
her method a step further, actually 
re-creating the original line by line, 
syllable by syllable, accent by accent, 
This has never been done before, Ip 
fact, one leading Greek scholar as. 
sured Miss Hamilton that it was im. 
possible, but that she had done it, 

As a result, we have, for the first 
time, the words of a series of choral 
songs as they were performed jn 
Athens. By reading them with an 
“attent ear’, we can gain some inkling 
of the varied, the constantly changing 
music to which the Greek chorus 
moved. From the point of view of the 
theatre this is crucial. Action springs 
from the metre itself, from the con. 
trast of rhythms, the sudden changes 
of tempo. In one place, for instance, 
the chorus speaks of Helen in smooth 
flowing measures: 


‘So once there came 

to the town of Ilium 

what seemed 

a very dream of peace, 

the calm no wind stirs ever, 

a rich man’s 

fragile, shining jewel, 

soft eyes that glancing shot a dart, 

flower of love that pierced men’s 
hearts.’ 


Then, as the evil she did comes to 
their minds — 


‘But she swerved sharp and she 
worked out 

to a bitter end her bridal. 

In her house base, to her friends base, 

and she brought doom where she 
entered.’ 


All through the choral odes thes 
striking changes of mood and beat 
occur. The dialogue, on the other 
hand, was all written in a form rarely 
used in English — long lines with sa 
accents each. Miss Hamilton has not 
used this. She feels that its English 
equivalent does not give the lightness 
and flexibility of the Greek. In the 
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dialogue she follows the meaning and 
color of the original rather than the 
metric formula, being intent on add- 
ing nothing to the poignant simplicity 
and directness of the Greek. 

The plays themselves are of out- 
standing interest today. In their main 
lines they might have been written for 
the current theatre, were poets of 
such calibre now living. They are ex- 

, to be sure, in a language of 
legend and symbol as is the way 
of poetry but they concern the most 
immediate problems of our time: 
tyranny and the liberal spirit in 
the Prometheus Bound, war and its 
futility — destroying victor and 
vanquished alike— in The Trojan 
Women, and almost the whole range 
of human problems in the choruses of 
the Agamemnon. Miss Hamilton’s in- 
troduction to The Trojan Women 
points out the fact, startling in its 
implication, that the first anti-war 
play is still the greatest; that no poet, 
since Euripides, has raised his voice 
against war with such power and com- 
pleteness, and that he cried out 
against it not before or after a war, 
but in the midst of the battle. Two 
months before the play was given 
Athens had taken an island which had 
merely attempted to remain neutral 
in the fifteen-year-old war then being 
waged. She had utterly destroyed the 
principal city, killed all the men and 
carried their women and children into 
slavery. What must his fellow coun- 
trymen have thought of the poet’s 
terrific indictment of their own recent 
action? Euripides died in exile, but his 
play lives to say again and again what 
the world may some day realize: 
‘Fools to lay cities waste — so soon to 
die themselves.’ 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


CLOSED PATTERN 
W. Somerset Maugham, by Richard 
Cordell. Nelson: $2.50. 
etd MAUGHAM’S personal as- 
sociation with the theatre has 
been as balanced and deliberate as 
any of the high comedies he wrote. 
It had a beginning and a climax, and 
now it seems to have an ending. It 
contained no accidents and few errors. 
It spread out like an intricate pattern 
of events that had to happen, since 
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Mr. Maugham was as much of a 
determinist toward his own life as 
toward that of his stage characters. 

With some amusement he has 
helped Mr. Cordell recognize the 
definite scheme into which his play- 
writing can be fitted. Every play was 
written with a purpose. Lady Freder- 
ick appeared some thirty years ago 
with the frank objective of getting 
money and notoriety. It took several! 
years about it, but eventually suc- 
ceeded. Fack Straw and Mrs. Dot 
followed, and ran a year apiece. 
Then, when Maugham had estab- 
lished himself among appointments 
as chic as any young man of thirty- 
four could wish, he indulged in an 
above-board period of experimenta- 
tion that included an opera-interlude 
with music by Strauss. A group of 
serious plays accompanied the writing 
of Of Human Bondage. In the twenties 
came the three great social comedies, 
The Circle, The Constant Wife and 
Our Betters, which set out to recapture 
the surface charm and sparkle of 
Congreve and the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They succeeded — perhaps bet- 
ter than any other plays since Con- 
greve’s time, with allowances for 
Sheridan and Wilde. Maugham then 
turned out a quartet of serious plays 
about homicide, desertion, war and 
the Golden Rule, and cleared his 
mind of pet annoyances. 

After the production of Sheppey 
in 1933, the dramatist found he had 
fulfilled all the plans he had ever made 
for the theatre and was too old to 
formulate new ones. He took warning 
from the example of Pinero and de- 
termined not to restate dully what he 
had already said well. He left the 
theatre for good, satisfied that his 
work was done and ready to pass 
into the hands of literary critics for 
quibbling and evaluation. 

If all Maugham’s critics prove as 
sound as Cordell he has little to fear, 
or be amused at. The two men share so 
completely the same respect for clar- 
ity, logic and precision, that the 
reader wonders if it isn’t all a matter 
of pseudonyms. There is even a re- 
semblance in their prose style. Again 
Maugham has been tactful, for he has 
selected a biographer who reflects him 
with the faithfulness of a Boswell. 


Starting with the dramatist’s well- 
known idea that a man’s work in life 
comes to him ready-made, Cordell 
shows that Maugham never let go 
of that idea. He revived the social 
comedy when the gay post-war years 
wanted it and wrote irritating thesis 
plays when the depression came. He 
avoided innovations and expression- 
istic excesses because he believed the 
pattern of English drama has moved 
steadily toward realism. He never 
set any great store by his own plays 
because ‘prose drama is the most 
ephemeral of the arts’. In an age that 
wanted to be amused, he said, ‘The 
aim of drama is not to instruct but to 
please.’ When a later age demanded 
something else he preferred to with- 
draw gracefully rather than to risk 
awkwardness. His pattern was fin- 
ished, and he and Mr. Cordell have 
proved the correctness of the state- 
ment in an analysis of some thirty 
plays that fit together like great and 
small stones in a completed mosaic. 

TOM SQUIRE 


A DANCER’S BOOK 


Martha Graham, edited with a fore- 
word by Merle Armitage. Articles by 
Fohn Martin, Lincoln Kirstein, 
Evangeline Stokowski, Stark Young, 
Wallingford Riegger, Edith fF. R. 
Isaacs, Roy Hargrave, ‘James ‘fohn- 
son Sweeney, George Anthiel, Mar- 
garet Lloyd, Louis Danz, Martha 
Graham. Designed Books: $3. 


n inevitable and indispensable 
A book. Here is the complete 
record of Martha Graham’s dance 
activities since 1926, a concise biog- 
raphy, twenty-four stunning photo- 
graphs, a score of line drawings and 
floor patterns, and a page from the 
musical score of Frontier. The most 
important comments of John Martin 
are here; the confessions of Graham 
converts and the criticism of Graham 
friends; and, best gift of all, what 
Martha Graham herself has to say 
about her art. The book will rejoice 
those who glory in her dance; for the 
future, it is a record of genuine devo- 
tion to one of the creative geniuses of 
our own time. 

It is doubtless inevitable that those 
who love an artist should find her 
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somewhat of an enigma. Martha Gra- 
ham has been and still is a personal 
problem to many of those 24 write 
of her in this book. Each has his own 
story to tell of bewilderment and 
revelation. The course of true love 
does not run smooth; it is natural that 
the obstacles — earlier loves, and the 
identification of each successive phase 
of the artist’s work with the acmirer’s 
reaction — should be projected upon 
the object of affection herself, so that 
the lover’s problem in understanding 
the artist becomes her problem, his 
changing response her changing art. 

As a result, Martha Graham tends 
to be thought of as a modern ‘avatar’, 
expiating in the struggle with art her 
worshippers’ sins of confusion and 
thick-headedness. The emphasis falls 
upon the ‘strangeness’ of her art, 
upon its ‘revolutionary’ impact, upon 
its ‘non-intellectual’ and ‘primitive’ 
quality and its apparently Protean 
cast, upon the ‘inexplicable’ sources 
of her genius in the ‘subconscious’, 
and upon the ‘black magic’ which she 
exercises over her devotees. Her art is 
made to seem mainly significant as a 
personal revelation. In fact, one of 
the writers in this book says, ‘her 
particular form of dancing assumes 
its great importance by furnishing her 
with a medium of expression rather 
than by making any permanent con- 
tribution to ultimate trends in the 
dance.’ 

To turn to the words of Martha 
Graham herself is to discover a less 
romantic and intricate view. ‘No art- 
ist is ahead of his time. He is his time; 
it is just that others are behind the 
time.” “To me what I am doing is 
natural. It fits me as my skin fits me. 
I feel it is the natural beat of life to- 
day.’ ‘The difference between the 
artist and the non-artist is not a 
greater capacity for feeling. The secret 
is that the artist can objectify, can 
make apparent the feelings we all 
have.’ ‘The function of the dance is 
communication.’ This communication 
must ‘be valid to the twentieth cen- 
tury man’, ‘Great art never ignores 
human values. Therein lies its roots. 
This is why forms change.’ 

“The reality of dance can be brought 
into focus, that is into the realm of 
human values — by simple, direct, 
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One of several abstractions of the dancer 
by Carlos Dyer in Martha Graham 


objective means.’ ‘Any great art is 
the condensation of a strong feeling, a 
perfectly conscious thing.’ Art fails 
when it ceases to be communication, 
when it does not speak ‘to that in- 
sight in man which would elevate 
him to a new strength through an 
heightened sense of awareness’. 

In the reviewer’s judgment, these 
words constitute the best critique of 
Graham’s art. Echoes of them are to 
be found throughout the book, wher- 
ever the comment rises above the 
directly personal response to a wider 
cultural perspective. A sense of the 
concrete human subject-matter of 
Graham’s art dance breaks through 
the lyric fog; the commentators con- 
fess a logic in her artistic history 
which, pervading all the changes in 
style, betrays the unchanging, un- 
flinching purposes that have given 
unity to her art throughout its entire 
course. It becomes more and more 
clear that in the creation of dance 
forms which stem from, and are equal 
to, contemporary interests and needs, 
a new classic tradition in the dance 
has been in the process of achieve- 
ment. 

Even then, certain gaps and lacks 
of emphasis are difficult to under- 
stand. The significance of the Group 
in Martha Graham’s development is 
discounted or even overlooked. Only 
one of the commentators importantly 
touches upon Graham’s phenomenal 
mastery of the larger forms of dance 





composition. The social content of he 
art is largely lost sight of, in the effon 
to describe her dance in terms of na. 
rowly personal needs. There is 
haps too much of Martha 

the unfolding art personality, and no 
enough of Graham, the instrumen 
through which contemporary feelings 
have been expressed and con 
rary sensitivity heightened. The gy. 
dience which Graham has found ang 
in a sense created is scarcely men. 
tioned, much less described; anj 
there is no important reference to the 
impact of her art upon the educational 
world, or upon the world of the dis. 
inherited. 

The book, then, is primarily 4 
record of individual experiences in 
personally assimilating the puzzling 
aspects of the work of a very vital 
artist. And yet it is apparent that 
each writer is feeling his way towards 
a larger and more fundamental eval. 
uation of the meaning of her art in 
reference to our own age. When the 
time for that evaluation is ripe, on 
may venture to guess that the great. 
ness of Martha Graham’s achieve 
ment will be seen to lie not so much 
in the magic of her art in the moment 
of its immediate presentation (of what 
leading dance artist might not that bk 
said at the present time?) as in the 
largeness and solidity of her dance 
forms, in the relevance of her subject. 
matter to all that importantly com 
cerns the twentieth-century man, it 
the directness with which her at 
addresses that man, and in that art’s 
repossession for the dance of its 
historical heritage as a_ theatrical 
group art. The magic of Graham’ 
dance lies precisely in her ability ® 
give back in intensified and clarified 
form all that we dimly and confusedy 
feel today en masse. That, in essence, 
is the most important thing which 
this book attempts to say. 

G. W. BEISWANGEE 


ISLAND OF BALI 

Island of Bali, by Miguel Covarr- 

bias. Knopf: $5. 

T= ARTIST who sets up for himsel 
the limits within which he desires 

to work establishes for the critic om 

of the surest foundations for an 

uation of his work when it is 
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One would expect a painter of Miguel 
Covarrubias’ talent to mark out such 
careful limits on his canvas or drawing 

; but it is none the less remark- 
able to find him doing the same thing, 
and doing it successfully, when he 
appears, an artist in words, as the 
guthor of Island of Bali. The book is, 
he says, ‘the attempt to present a 
bird’s-eye view of Balinese life and 
culture, both of which are inextricably 
hound to their deeply rooted beliefs 
and to their logical and harmonious 
jiving’. ; 

If the book is all of that and more 
—and it is much more — the excess 
comes as a reflection of the depth of 
the artist’s experience, and of his 
power of interpreting it, clarifying as 
he goes. 

Readers of THEATRE ARTS have al- 
ready had (in the issue called ‘Theatre 
in Bali’, August 1936, written by 
Covarrubias and with photographs 
by Rose Covarrubias, his wife) more 
than a taste of the material and flavor 
of this fine volume. For the arts in 
Bali are all, in one way or another, 
allied to theatrical presentation, 
whether in the shape of drama, dance, 
music, festival or religious ritual. And 
again, the cultivation of the arts 
springs naturally from a form of life 
which ‘makes an art of the elemental 
necessities of life — dress, food and 
shelter’. So that it is natural to use 
the arts as a focus for the description 
and analysis of the ways of daily life, 
the habits of thought, the sources of 
tradition and the springs of action of 
this wise and happy people. 

When Miguel and Rose Covarru- 
bias first went to Bali it was still, to 
most people, ‘a tiny dot in the swarm 
of islands east of Java’. Almost noth- 
ing was known of it, and it was hard 
torelate the little that was known to 
our individualistic western concepts 
of culture. Here was an agricultural 
people, living meagrely according to 
our standards, separated from the 
world’s scientific progress, out of the 
une of our spiritual and aesthetic lead- 
ership, and yet able to maintain com- 
munity organization, the practice of 
all the arts, personal responsibility to 
the community for labor performed, 
tor village service rendered, for astand- 
ard of integrity, on a communal plane 
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so clear and sure and high that it was 
far ahead of anything we had been able 
to achieve. The Balinese, Covarrubias 
says, are ‘one of the rare island peo- 
ples who turn their eyes not outward 
to the waters but upward to the 
mountain-tops’. The Balinese do not 
stand on the low seashores and look 
to far-away lands with eager curiosity 
or with envy. They look to the heights 
where the gods dwell for their guid- 
ance and their inspiration as simply 
as they look to the land beneath their 
feet for their material sustenance. 
Their history and their code of living 
may well indicate how safe and strong 
a man can stand between the soil and 
the sun. 

Island of Bali is not a travel guide, 
not a historical study, but both the 
traveler and the student have every- 
thing to learn from its brilliant pages. 
The writing is supplemented by 114 
splendidly vivid photographs by Rose 
Covarrubias and go drawings, in line 
and color, by Covarrubias himself. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 


Discovering Drama, by Elizabeth 
Drew. Norton: $2.50. 

NLIKE most enthusiasts, Miss 

Drew examines her own en- 
thusiasm with her head clear, her 
eyes wide open and her sense of humor 
sharpened. She loves the drama, be- 
lieves it is capable of another great 
regeneration, and frankly says so. In 
the past the theatre has always been 
inextricably bound up with the pe- 
riods of highest cultural development, 
and the two have without fail waned 
simultaneously. Miss Drew is inter- 
ested in the reason for that waning. 
In each instance it proves the same. 
At the time of Pericles, Queen Eliza- 
beth and Louis the Great, playwrights, 
along with other creators, were glad 
to include both lord and lackey in 
their audiences. The theatre pulsated 
with the life of an entire people. But 
Euripides came with his skepticism 
and specialization; Beaumont and 
Fletcher substituted truisms for 
Shakespearean truths; and Voltaire 
rarefied Racinian tragedy over every- 
one’s head, including his own. The grip 
was gone, and audiences turned away 
to more responsive entertainment. 


























Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 








George and Margeret French Without Tears 
Love From « Stranger 200 Were Chosen 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse Spring Dance 
Sweet Aloes Libell 
Storm Over Patsy Her Master's Voice 
Reflected Glory Russet Montle 
Abie’s Irish Rose Flowers of the Forest 
Miss Quis Fresh Fields 
And Stors Rene! Outwerd Bound 

emein 
Black Limelight ite 
The Ringer The Wind end the Rein 
Romance The Bishop Misbehaves 
Red Harvest Biography 
Pride and Prejudice Joyous Season 
Ladies of the Jury Squering the Circle 
Ah, Wilderness The Shining Hour 
Mary of Scotland Brief Candle 
There's Always Juliet As Husbands Go 
Late Christopher Bean —_ Most of the Game 
Laburnum Grove Counsellor et Lew 
Personal Appearance Petticoat Fever 
The First Legion Autumn Crocus 
When Ledies Meet Both Your Houses 
Pursuit of Happiness The Show-off 
Ceiling Zero Wednesday's Child ! 
The Cradle Song Peece on Earth 
The Distaff Side Double Door 
Craig's Wife Once in « Lifetime 
Kind Ledy The Inspector Genera! 
The Old Maid Peris Bound 
Parnell Seilors of Cattero 
Let Freedom Ring The Adding Machine 
The Music Master Philip Goes Forth 
The Jezz Singer Clear All Wires 
The Milky Way Young Woodley 
But for the Grece of God Night Over Taos 
House of Connelly These Few Ashes 
Green Grow the Lilecs Alien Corn 
Of Thee | Sing Roll Sweet Chariot 
Accent on Youth The Vineger Tree 
Little Ol" Boy Candlelight 
Hay Fever Noah 
Three Cornered Moon The Last Mile 
The Perfect Alibi Daisy Mayme 
Animel Kingdom Street Scene 
The Dark Tower School for Husbends 
Holidey Cock Robin 
Distant Drums Paths of Glory 
Let Freedom Ring The Torchbeerers 
Is Life Worth Living? Five Ster Finel 
Post Roed The Royel Family 
Alison's House Berkeley Sauere 
R.ULR. See Naples end Die 
The Tavern Dengerous Corner 
Roedside Ledy Precious Stream 
Art and Mrs. Bottle The White Hesded Boy 
Johnny Johnson He 
Call It a Dey Up Pops the Devil 
Night Must Fall White Wings 
Send for the 1938 Supplement to 
our Complete Catalogue of Plays 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 Weet 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
OF BALLETS 





BOOK 
Cyril Beaumont $8.50 


WORLD HISTORY OF THE DANCE 
Curt Sachs 


FIRST PERSON PLURAL 


5.00 


Angne Enters 4.00 
THE CINEMA AS A GRAPHIC ART 

Viadimir Nilsen 5.00 
FILM MUSIC 

Kurt London 5.00 
WE MAKE THE MOVIES 

ed. Nancy Naumburg 3.00 
GARBO AND THE NIGHT WATCHMAN 

ed. Alistair Cooke 3.00 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

John Bakeless 3.75 


THE MORNING AFTER THE FIRST NIGHT 
George Jean Nathan 2.50 


OF MICE AND MEN 


John Steinbeck 2.00 
OLDEN BOY 

Clifford Odets 2.00 
SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 

Paul V. Carroll 2.00 
| HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE 

J. B. Priestley 1.50 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 











The NEW book on 


MARTHA 
GRAHAM 


edited and designed by 
MERLE ARMITAGE 


(reviewed in this issue of 
Theatre Arts Monthly) 


Send check for $3.00 to 
DESIGNED BOOKS 
406 Auditorium Building 
Calif. 





Los Angeles 














Theatre Books for the Young 


Trouper 
THE LITTLE CLAY CART 


Stage directions and production notes. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
KAI KHOSRU, and Other Plays for Children 

by Dorothy Coit 

Stories, teaching and production notes. 

Iilustrated. $1.50 


BEHIND THE MAGIC CURTAIN 
Plays and scenarios compiled for the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. //iustrated. $1.50 
Published by 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 40 E. 49 St., N.Y. 
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Coming to modern times, Miss 
Drew finds the drama has fallen down 
in its duties, for these are not days 
wholly barren of culture. But the wan- 
ing has almost taken place before the 
flowering came. When, in the nine- 
teenth century, the theatre finally 
shook itself out of the clutches of 
Religion and Revolution, it could find 
few better than Pinero or Dumas fils 
to speak for it. When, in the twen- 
tieth, real spokesmen began to ap- 
pear, audiences had already accepted 
an inferior substitute, the movies. 

Miss Drew shifts part of the blame 
to designers and stage producers who 
have been glad of a chance to dis- 
tinguish themselves by blowing up an 
empty play into a stultifying but glit- 
tering spectacle. Playwrights, too, 
have often forgotten why the play’s 
the thing. Running down the list from 
Synge to Eliot she studies the charac- 
teristics that have prevented each 
from becoming the theatre’s new 
leader; and reaches a conclusion. If 
there is to be another universal drama 
that can lure the public back from the 
cheap effects of movie and spectacle, 
it must discuss a universal subject in 
a heightened form of the public’s own 
language. Anderson is not enough 
poet for the job, and Eliot is too much 
so. The Ascent of F6 so far seems best 
qualified to point the way. 

Miss Drew’s book has plenty to tell 
all lovers of the theatre, whether or- 
chidaceous first-nighter or struggling 
young playwright in his attic. Some 
may read it for its annoyances and 
others for its witticisms, but none can 
fail to notice its splendid fusion of be- 
lieving and clear thinking. A work as 
professional as this deserved a less 
amateur title. WALT CRANE 


The Speech Choir, by Marjorie Gul- 
lan. Harpers: $1.75. 
TEXTBOOK on any of the arts that 
has a clarified and a direct ap- 
proach to the subject it aims to teach 
and yet has maintained something of 
the enthusiasm necessary to stimu- 
late interest and concentrate atten- 
tion is a rare book indeed. To the 
small number of such volumes must 
be added Marjorie Gullan’s The 
Speech Choir with its informing in- 
troduction on the history of verse- 








speaking, its definition and limita. 
tions of the technique, its careful and 
convincing differentiation betwe 
the values and the methods of chom 
speech and choral song. For this p 
volume Miss Gullan makes her m 
selections from a wide range of 
ican poems, many of which she ga 
were suggested to her by her pup 
during a year at Teachers College j 
New York. To these are added enoy 
background material of English, Seq 
tish and Welsh folk poetry to giy 
variety and tradition to the volume: 











‘ Swing Contry Corners’ 


The Country Dance Book, by 


Beth Tolman and Ralph Page 
Farrar &§ Rinehart: $2. a 
“hpi FOLK retiring to the country ii 

recent years have found them 
selves ardently saving their Saturday 
nights to go to the country dances im 
some barn nearby. When they do reach 
the barn they discover to their chagrin 
that while country dancing is great 
fun to watch and looks fairly simple 
to do, they are completely at a loss 
when they join in and someone calls 
‘Chassez right’ or ‘Form a basket.’ 
They do not know the bare essentials 
of the Quadrille, or the Contry, or the 
Polka. They still think that all coun- 
try dances are square dances. 

They have a lot to learn. And to 
their rescue come Beth Tolman and 
Ralph Page in their delightful man- 
ual, The Country Dance Book. Their | 
definitions and descriptions of the 
various dances are graphically sup- 
plemented by the charming drawings 
by F. W. P. Tolman, one of which is 
reproduced on this page. The fat 
ladies are chosen as models because, 
it seems, they are lightest on their 
feet, and perhaps because they show 
up better in Mr. Tolman’s bird’s-ey¢ 
views of the dance formations. 























THE PHILADELPHIA BALLET 


‘Barn Dance’ was the lively and harmonious contribution of the Phila 
delphia Ballet to one of the two principal programs devoted to American 
Ballet at the Dance International. The second evening was given over to 
the modern dance, with performances by Ruth St. Denis, Martha Graham, 
Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Tamaris, Hanya Holm and their groups. 





School and Studio Directory continued 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


courses fe yr 


pr sfessionals laymen 


( hildren teachers 
* 


hanya holm group 


demon:trations 


send for brochure 


concert: 





@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 





re * 
Ballet Caravan 


Lincoln Kirstein, Director 


A company of 20 dancers in ballets by 
and with American dancers, choreogra- 
phers, musicians and costume designers 


Concert Management: Frances Hawkins 


11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


IN HALL, TOTNES 
ENGLAND 


DARTINGT! 
DEVON 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


—— 


Full 


Dancers and Dance Teachers 


Professional Education for Stage 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York, a (ist 
of those that have closed since the last 
recording and some to look forward to 
dates indefinite). The opening date: 
appear in parentheses after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS 


FOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 ; 
drama adapted from the Erskine Cald 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
Kirkland and Grisman. 


YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dee 
14, 1936 .) by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris 
With Henry Travers and Josephine Hull 


BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16 .) by John 
Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro- 
ducer: George Abbott 

rHE WOMEN (Dec. 26 ) by Clare 


Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill 
more and Ilka Chase 


ROOM SERVICE (May 19 by John 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and 
director: George Abbott. With Sam 
Levene, Eddie Albert and Philip Loeb 


THE STAR-WAGON (Sept. 29) by Max 
well Anderson. Produced and directed 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo 
Mielziner. With Burgess Meredith, Lillian 
Gish, Mildred Natwick and Russell 


Collins. 


SUSAN AND GOD (Oct. 7) comedy by 
Rachel Crothers. Producer: John Golden 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Gertruds 
Lawrence, Paul MeGrath and Nancy 
Ke lly. 


MANY MANSIONS (Oct. 27) social drama 
by Jules Eckert Goodman and Eckert 
Goodman. Directed by Lee Strasberg 
With Alexander Kirkland and Flora 
Campbell 


AMPHITRYON 38 (Nov. 1) adaptation by 
S. N. Behrman from the French of Girau- 
doux. Producer: Theatre Guild. Directed 
by Bretaigne Windust. Settings by Les 
Simonson. With Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fon 
tanne, Edith King and Richard Whorf 


nfttom THEATRE ARTS 


MO’ 


I'l) RATHER BE RIGHT (Noy > 
comedy by George S. Kaufman and we 
Hart. Songs by Rodgers and Ha Mow 

ducer: Sam H. Harris. Setting by f Pra 4 

Oenslager. With George M. Cohan Se i 

Holmes and Bijou Fernandez.’ ™ 

GOLI JEN K¢ ry (Not 4) by Clifford Ox | 
Producer: Group Theatre Settin 4 
Mordecai Gorelik. With Frances eS ‘ | 
luther Adler, Jules Garfield and yond 
Carnovsky. " | 

i 


JULIUS CAESAR (Nov. 11) Shakespe: 
history in modern dress. Pon 
Welles and Houseman. Setting,» 
Samuel Leve. Music by Blitzstein Ws 
George Coulouris, Orson Welles 
Martin Gabel. ae | 


4I> | 


FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE yy, 
17) comedy adapted by Brian Dohen#!| 


from Bruce Marshall's novel. Produce: n 
Delos Chappell. Directed by Worthing tf 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner, Wahu} 
Shean, St. Clair Bayfield, John Cajj andl i 
Mary Wickes. te 

OF MICE AND MEN (Nov. 23) Joh) 2 
Steinbeck’s dramatization of his on n 
Producer: Sam H. Harris. Directed } . 
George S. Kaufman. Settings by Dona a 
Oenslager. With Wallace Ford, Broder a 
Crawford and Claire Luce. 

HOORAY FOR WHAT! (Dec. 1) music: be 
satire by E. Harburg, Howard Lindy: 
and Russel Crouse. Producer: Lee % e 
bert. Direction and settings by Vince: , 
Minnelli. With Ed Wynn. , . 

BETWEEN THE DEVIL (Dec. 22) music a 


farce by Dietz and Schwartz. Prody 
Lee Shubert. Settings by Albert Johns, a 
With Jack Buchanan, Evelyn Laye a 
Adele Dixon. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25) tew 
with music and lyrics by Harold J. Rom 
Sketches by Arent, Blitzstein, Eisenberg! + 
and Friedman. Producer: Labor Stag n 
Inc. 





3 


THREE WALTZES (Dec. 25) operetta wi 
music arranged by Oscar Straus. Lyne 
by Clare Kummer. Producer: Jake S _ 
bert. Settings by Watson Barratt. We 1 
Kitty Carlisle, Glenn Anders and Ant 7m 
Andrews. : 


\ DOLL’S HOUSE (Dec. 27) the Ibsen mf 
revised by Thornton Wilder. Produce 
and directed by Jed Harris. Settings 
Donald Oenslager. With Ruth Gordo! 
Dennis King, Paul Lukas and Sam Jai 


TIME AND THE CONWAYS (De. 3 
by J. B. Priestley. Producer: Cros 
Gaige. Directed by Irene Hentschel. Wit 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, Jessica Tart 
and Helena Pickard. 


lHE SHOEMAKER'S HOLIDAY (Ja 


1938) Dekker’s Elizabethan comet 

Producers: Welles and Houseman. Mis + 
by A. Lehman Engel. With Whiter ny 
Kane, Hiram Sherman, Marian War U 


Manley and Vincent Price. >) 


THE CRADLE WILL ROCK (Jo 
operetta by Marc Blitzstein. Produces 
Welles and Houseman. With Olive Sua 
ton, Bert Weston, Le Roi Operti, J® 
Adair and Howard da Silva. 








RIGHT THIS WAY (Jan. 5) musical s00§ 
by Marianne B. Waters. Music by Ute 
Fain and Kahal. Producer: Alice 
ander. With Tamara, Leona Pow e 
Blanche Ring and Guy Robertson 
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that 


om PAYS!! 


_we feel that we can 
never repay our debt to 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY. It 
has been one of the major 
factors in building our school 

















from a total enrolment of fif- 
teen with which we started 








only two years ago to one 
hundred students. This in ad- 
hundred students. 





dition to a waiting list for 
each new semester. It is very 
gratifying for us to be able to 
tell you thet 15% of our pres- 
ent enrolment for both the 
day and evening sessions, to 
begin at the end of this 
month has come through our 
aavertisements in your pages. 


| have always wanted to 





write and tell you that we are 























5) reve | 
J. Rome ti|| j j f 
‘isenbet | stil receiving inquiries for a 
t Stag correspondence course in 
make-up which wes adver- 
ta tised in THEATRE ARTS for 
5. LYM 
‘ke Sh two issues as long ago as 
rs 1931. We found it impracti- 
nd Age ee 
i} cal and abandoned the idea 
completely. Requests for in- 
Sen pias | 
i formation, however, still 
a come to us from time to 
Gordes | P 
m jafef} time 
~~ Sincerely, 
Cros 
ol Wit (signed) FRANCES DEITZ 
Tand Managing Director 
January 4, 1938 
los 
‘omen 
oe *txtract of letter from Tamara 
varie) © Daykarhanova's School for the 
Stage 
Jon - 
ducer 
e Stat 
i, Jor For advertising rates and 










information 


: THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
a 40E. 49th Street, New York City 


Advertising 








When writing to advertisers picase 


'HE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 
(Jan. 5) comedy by Vincent Duffey and 
Irene Alexander. Producer: Bonfils and 
Somnes. Directed by George Somnes 
Settings by John Root. With Margaret 
Perry, John Alexander and Edgar Stehli 


STOP OVER (Jan. 17) melodrama by Matt 
and Sam Taylor. Producer: Chase Pro 
ductions. Directed by Worthington Miner. 
With Arthur Byron and Sidney Blackmer 


FORTILLA FLAT (Jan. 12) Jack Kirk 
land’s dramatization of John Steinbeck’s 
novel. Producers: Grisman and Kirkland. 
Directed by Jack Kirkland. Settings by 
Mordecai Gorelik. With Erin O'Brien 
Moore, Mary Servoss and Robert Keith 


IF 1 WERE YOU (Jan. 18) farce adapted 
by Benn W. Levy and P. H. Fox from 
novel by Thorne Smith. Producer: P. H 
Fox. Directed by Mr. Levy. Settings by 
Raymond Sovey. With Constance Cum 
mings, Bernard Lee and Harold Vermilyea 


ALL THAT GLITTERS (Jan. 19) by 
Baragwanath and Simpson. Producer 
George Abbott. Directed by Mr. Abbott 
Settings by John Root. With Allyn Joslyn 
and Arline Francis. 


ON BORROWED TIME (Jan. 20) fantasy 
adapted by Paul Osborn from Lawrence E. 
Watkin's novel. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logan. Set 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Richard Ben 
nett, Dorothy Stickney and Frank Con 
roy. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (Jan. 25) 
Irish drama by Paul Vincent Carroll. 
Producer: Eddie Dowling. Directed by 
Peter Godfrey. Settings by David Twacht 
man. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sara 
Allgood and Julie Haydon. 


JOURNEYMAN (Jan. 26) dramatization 
by Hayes and Alexander of Erskine Cald 
well’s novel. Producer: Sam Byrd. Di- 
rected by Mr. Caldwell. Settings by Nat 
Karson. With Will Geer. 


SUNUP TO SUNDOWN (Jan. 31) 1} 
Francis Edwards Faragoh. Produ 
1). A. Doran. Directed by Joseph Losey. 
Settings by Howard Bay. With Percy 
Kilbride and Florence McGee 


THE HOUSEMASTER (January) comedy 
by lan Hay. Producer: Lee Shubert 
Directed by Frederick Leister. With 
Peggy Simpson and Frederick Leister 


THE SEA GULL (January) new adaptation 
of the Chekhov play. Producer and dire« 
tor: Benno Schneider. With Aline Mac 
Mahon and Martin Gabel. 


HOW TO GET TOUGH ABOUT IT (Feb 
7) by Robert Ardrey. Producer: Guthrie 
McClintic. With Katherine Locke and 
Myron McCormick 


ONCE IS ENOUGH (Feb. 13) comedy by 
Frederick Lonsdale. Producer Gilbert 
Miller. Directed by Mr. Lonsdale and 
Mr. Miller. With Ina Claire and Hugh 
Williams 


Continued on next pag 











DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 
INC. 


STABLISHED by members of the 
Dramatists Guild of the Authors’ 


League of America. 


Executive Director 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


& 
Latest Titles for 


Von-professional 


Production 
Stage Door 
ToQuitoand Back 
Seven Sisters 
The Ghost of 
Yankee Doodle 














EXCURSION 
by Victor Wolfson. Paper, 75 cents 


FIRST LADY 


by Katherine Dayton and George S. Kaufman 
Paper, 75 cents. 


BOY MEETS GIRL 
by Belle and Samuel Spewack. (in volume with 
Spring Song.) Paper, $1.00. 
THREE MEN ON A HORSE 


by John Cecil Holm and George Abbott. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Recent Releases 


The Petrihed Forest 
And Now Goodbye 


Aged 9¢ Deughters of Atreu 


In Old Kentucky 


Yellow Jach 


Dead End The Green Pastures 

| Want @ Policeman 

een but Not Heard 
The Wolves 


(lass of YY Winterset 


Dodsworth 

f than frome 
Penny Wise 
The White No More Peace 


lide Kisina The Unchastened Woman 


For Future Release 


Having Wonderful! Time Brother Rat 
The Women Room Service 
You Can't Take It With You Barchesterlowers 


Of Mice and Men ssan and God 


Send for new 72-page catalogue, 
free on application 


Dramatists Play Service 
6 E. 39th St., New York City 
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Universities 


Colleges 
High Schools 
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Schools and Colleges 


a special 


to 


Theatre Arts Monthly 


Valuable as a text and supplementary reading for 


Dramatic Groups 
Study Clubs 
Theatre Workshops 


Instructive to students planning career as 
actor, playwright or technician 


FREE TEACHERS’ CHART 


with a class subscription 


Sent to teachers each month a day in advance 
of magazine; designed to provide a survey of 


features in each issue of THEATRE ARTS adapt- 


able to class work and study. 


TO: Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 E. 49th Street, New York City 


Please send me free sample Teachers’ Chart and class subscription rates 


Teachers and Students 


CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 

















|See for Yourself, continued — 

SAVE ME THE WALTZ (fF Ss 
Katharine Dayton and George «un 

| man. Producer: Max Gordon, Dire. 
Robert B. Sinclair. Settings by jog 
ziner. With Leo G. Carroll. ’ 


OUR TOWN ( February) by Thornt | 
Produced and directed by ied 
Settings by Raymond Sovey, With 
Craven. 


| 7-11 (February) by James M. Cain 

| ers: Aldrich and Myers. Directed by 
ander Dean. With Lily Damita agg 
Keating. 


WINE OF CHOICE (February) bys | 
Behrman. Producer: Theatre Guig yy 
Miriam Hopkins, Leslie Banks andi 
ander Woollcott. a 


SUZANNA AND THE ELDERS 
ary) by Lawrence Langner and | 
Marshall. Producer: Alfred de Liagn | 
With Jane Wyatt. 


'SPRING THAW (February) comedy 
Clare Kummer. Producer: Max Gog | 0) 
With Roland Young and Lea Penmy 


A COMEDY FANTASY (February : 
Marc Connelly. Producers: Connelly af 
Blau. Directed by Mr. Connelly, S 
by Jo Mielziner. With Frank Shields 
Florence Williams. 


r 


KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE ( Februar 
comedy by Clare Boothe. Producd 
Brock Pemberton. 





DRAMATIC SCHOOL ( February) adap 
tion by Jacques Deval from the hy 
garian of Egyed and Szekely. Prod 
Phillips and Barratt. With Else Arp “4 

HENRY IV (Parts 1 and 2) and HENRY 
(February) Falstaff cycle. Produgg c 
Welles and Houseman. With 3 


Price. 
GENTLEMEN UNKNOWN (fF I 

comedy by A. A. Milne. Producer: 

son Smith. Directed by Margaret W 


ster. With Rex Harrison. | 


WHO'S WHO (February) satirical re 
Producers: Elsa Maxwell and Leow 


Sillman. Settings by Mercedes. ¥ 
Lotte Goslar. i 
THE RED PAVILION (February 


George O'Neil. Producer: William 
O'Neill. Directed by Arthur Ho 
Settings by Aline Bernstein. With} 
Christians and Onslow Stevens. 


THE RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS| 
ruary) farce by Walter Phylo, revised 


S. N. Behrman. Producer: Normaa 
Geddes 
CLOSED a0 
THE LADY HAS A HEART (Sept. 27-De. i) |! 
FICKLE WOMEN (Dec. 14-15) id 
BABES IN ARMS (A pr. 14—Dec. 18) ¥ 


LOVE OF WOMEN (Dec. 13-18) 
FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS (Sept. 28-Jas 
1935) 





THE GHOST OF YANKEE DOODLE (Nama ™ 
Jan. 1) R 
BARCHESTER TOWERS (Nov. 30-Jan. 1 E 


WESTERN WATERS (Dec. 28—Jan. 1) 
STRAW HAT (Dec. 30—Jan. 1) 
EDNA HIS WIFE (Dec. 7—Jan. 2) 
HAVING WONDERFUL TIME (Fed. 20, 193 
Jan. 8, 1938) 
TELL ME, PRETTY MAIDEN (Dec. 16-Jos 
ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER (Dec. 25-Je 
YR. OBEDIENT HUSBAND (Jan. 10-Jaa.8 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER (Feb. 9 
Jan. 22, 1938) 
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(Fe wigVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
h. Direct announces the 
by Jo Tenth Anniversary 
| of 
>rniton 


fe THE MICHIGAN 
~ With REPERTORY PLAYERS 


Complete School of the Theatre 





ain, 
Cted by 1938 Summer Session 
ita and June 24 to August 19 
ry) | For full particulars apply to 
Gully VALENTINE B. WINDT 
ks and 4. Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

ERS (ap) - 
and § 
le Liagn. f 

| DIRECTOR 
comedy | 
fax Gani OF OUTSTANDING TRAINING 
Penna AND EXPERIENCE 
ebruary) | e 
‘onnelly available 
elly. Sey 


Shieldsal} = poR UNIVERSITY, LITTLE, 
\ND SUMMER THEATRE 





» ( Febraae 
— Box 12 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
ry) o 
eo 40 East 49th Street 


New York City 








School and Theatre Directory continued 





CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Department of Drama 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 5 — AUGUST 12 


An integrated program of acting, 
direction, stage craft, voice and dic- 
tion, pantomime, make-up, fencing, 
esthetic dancing. Students appear 
in public performances. 


For bulletin, address Director 
of the Summer Session Box K 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














i= y 


The Cleveland Piay house 
and 
Western Reserve 
University 
offer courses leading to 

Master of Arts Degree 
in 

Drama and Theatre 


For information write 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Western Reserve University 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
FRANCES 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


OPERA 





des, Wi 





ruary) 
Villiam 
A 


= 
revised! “The great teacher’’— DAVID BELASCO 


\4 J 7 % 7 al >I 
NEW COURSE 
° . .g*mey 
STARTS AT ONCE 
D' E to the large number of deferred applications 
Dec. t ; for the Midwinter Course it has been decided 
ec. ig to inaugurate an Early Spring Class. Those desiring 
' © enroll should register AT ONCE! This course is 
identical in all essentials with the regular Mid- 
winter Course, and includes classes in Technique, 
Pantomime and Interpretation of Réles 


8—Jon Beginners Advanced Rapidly 
Under the exclusive methods of this famous 
F maker of stars’’ beginners quickly grasp the 
(Now. 4 requirements of difficult réles. Students acquire 

professional authority in the delivery of their lines 
, at an early stage by appearing in scenes from plays 
n. I) End-of-term productions are attended by pro- 
) ducers, agents and talent scouts. 








Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, 
Katharine Hepburn, Ruth Chatterton, 
Jane Wyatt, Margalo Gillmore, Jean 











FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


ACTING - DIRECTING 
PRODUCING - TEACHING 
STAGECRAFT - SPEECH 
RADIO TECHNIQUE 


od 
Modern Theatre 
Complete Radio Equipment 
Day and Evening Classes 
Separate Children’s Department 


Public Performances Regularly 
Enrol Now 
Write for Catalogue T 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















ROVINCETOWN 


THEATRE 
Studio of Acting 


66 Fifth Ave., New York City 
REGINALD GOODE, Director 
Tel.: SPring 7-3543 


LEARN TO ACT 
By ACTING 
with the 
Reginald Goode Players 
At Their Summer Theatre 
CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 


Fifth Stock Season 
June 6th — Sept. 5th 


A Broadway Success produced every week-end 
Complete Professional! Training in Acting, Direct 
ing, Diction, Make-up, Stege Etiquette, under the 
persona! direction of 


REGINALD GOODE 


NOTE: Beginners do not sit sround watching 
“Professionals,” for every part in every produc- 
tion is played by « STUDENT before « norma! 
peying audience. Advanced students with ar 
resting personalities cast in “Ster’’ roles 


The Reginald Goode Summer Theatre 

has been enlarged 3 times in 4 years 
No epplicent eccepted unless possessing definite 
talent. Beginners quickly lose self-consciousness 
under original methods. Interviews by eppoint 
ment only 


The Selected enrollment 
will be strictly Limited 
NO SCHOLARSHIPS 


“It is @ pleasure to: be eble to recommend your 
Theatre Guild 


“  . . IE Lsucceed it will be due to your training 
at the Summer Theatre Doris Nolan 


school with e cleer conscience.” 


a 
WRITE THE SECRETARY FOR BROCHURE 
Sponsors: Thestre Guild, Lee Shubert, Philip 
Merivale, Eva Le Gallienne, Brock Pemberton, 
Fox, Paramount, RKO, etc 


(From the Original Provincetown Theatre came 
Eugene O'Neill, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Jasper 
Deeter, Ann Harding, Paul Robeson, Bette Davis, 
Eva Le Gallienne, Louis Wolheim) 














CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 


under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 


Professional theatre training offered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students 
will be accepted at end of three year course in 


20, I Arthur, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Michae é 
Bartlett and many other stars. permanent company to tour Europe and America. 
- Jan. Individual Instruction When Desired . 
§- Jom Ser de Toechon end Suite Sperhon, For further information, apply to 
‘ on, Professional Coaching. . 
on Literature on request Chekhov Theatre Studio 
Q, fi , 235 East 62nd Street, New York h 29 West 56th Street, New York 
RHinelander 4-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 ’ c/o a. arn anes she —_ , ee _ cn 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 





| Wharf Theatre THE WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE | 





Provincetown Lawrence Farms, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
DAY TUTTLE, Director, RICHARD SKINNER, Manager 
Mass. in association with 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


24th Year announce a fifth season of 
Provincetown's famous theatre will again offer THE SUMMER DRA MATI C WORK SH OP 


training and experience in acting in connection 
with its professional company. Beginning June 27th 8 Weeks July 5-August 28 











a limited number of apprentices will spend eight ; ; i ; ‘ : 
weeks in concentrated theatrical activity. Radio a Scenes, Stage Make-Up, Voice Production, Dic. 
work will also be taught by JEAN PAUL KING, é : . : 
announcer and Newsreel commentetor and PAUL Qualifying students will have opportunity to appear in Playhouse productions with such distinguish 
WING, Nationa! Broadcasting Company director o~_ who 7 eenerny sapewes at Mt aoe ois Claire, Henry Fonda, Eugenie Leontenil 
. : . uth Gordon va Le Gallienne, Margaret Sullavan rances Farmer Henry Hull Anna M Wt: | ( 
Apprentice Group under direction of Vincent Price, Mildred Natwick, Phillips Holmes, Margaret Anglin, Myron McCormick ale i \ 
EDITH WARMAN SKINNER .? 


For further information address FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar 


Tamara Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 
29 W. 56 St., New York, N. Y. Tel: CO 5-58i45 


For Catalog and information write to 
Neil McFee Skinner 
Little Theatre, 240 W. 44 St., New York, N. Y. 














———— 


MANHATTAN THEATRE || | | a G nh | ] N Summer Dance Course, || 0 
| wi sTAR' 


} EDIT 


















COLONY | R \SA| 

a } ti oF 4a S ‘ DA: 

Ogunquit, Maine | a ae y, AG * DORIS CHARLES | \SHL! 
Twelfth Season — Ten Weeks | = “ 


JULY and AUGUST 


HUMPHREY WEIDMAY 


June 20 to July 1 Aus. 15 to Aug. % 





Junior Members are accepted at the Colony for 


training in all branches of the technique of the Each course consis Edit 
STAGE, SCREEN and RADIO. Junior Members | hours daily class 4 ¢ — kaito 
have their own theatre in which public perform nique, dance form and composi- TOM 
ances are given regularly. If in these appearances | tion. Extra dance practice classes 

they manifest sufficient talent and training to Tuition — $50 HER! 
justify it they are invited to play with the Profes } Enrolment limited int R’ 


sional Acting Company at the OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE. 


Prospectus of the work may be obtained from 


£54 Went sath Steet’ “Now yonn.y.| SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE || mre 


June 27 to August 6 Bus: 
M51 


asadena Playhouse will offer 


Ss yeeks' intensive t: ng in the dra 
GLOUCESTER |} produciion, piaywniting, Enrollment 

teachers, directors, stall represer 
SCHOOL of the || Theat groups and coll 
THEATRE Salle thay peodocne 


Academy of Allied Arns|| “> 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 





~ = po wg — 

















ner the P 























- UNION COLLEGE Announces:= ERN 


MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL 
AND INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE 


fOrK in Fowsded 1935 by Mr end Mra. Cobere end Dison tyee 


CHARLES D. COBURN, Director 








interested in dramatic \ 
about a Play Serie 





Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. pitt Boni eo Fourth Annual Summer Session 4 
19th Season interests in stac lique, as we Eight Weeks: July 5 to August 27, 1938 NE 
| as through unique adventures rovisatior 
July 2 —  Usouge & - orator PROFESSIONAL TRAINING: Students study, 
uly 2 August 27 Summer Session training ar yhouse contac rehearse, play and work with distinguished pro- LON 
ACTING = MENSENDIECK » PRODUCTION pate fresh view; ion 11 pre blem anenes F peng and cochateiase - eg great Tt 
and new inspiratio the year ahead plays, under an unusual, coordinated plan — each 
and related courses | Fourth Annual Mid ama Festival run week's program includes 18 hours’ classroom 2 
Two companies | concurrently with Sun Session. Write Gen study followed by 30 hours’ practical experience. 
‘ eral Manager for details. 
Weekly Publ ate g PROFESSIONAL CAREER: Through a grant PAR 
eekly Public Performances GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT from the Carnegie Corporation students com 
All parts taken by students Supervising Director General Manager pleting two summer sessions with distinction ae W 





‘ eligible for salaried positions. 9, 
For circular address PASAD . NA F LAYH 0 [ GE Tuition for 8 weeks $120 z 
F. M. Evans and F. D. Cunningham i For Admission apply to 
112 Charlies a Boston, Mass. 3% Lola te Yesuttaa Cal Registrar, institute of the Theatre 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. come 


























TH, 
15h 
7 ia bh We have PROVED for 26 YEARS that 40 | 
Plymouth Playhouse | YOU WIN 3 WAYS 1” 
MILFORD, CONN. SUMMER PLAYHOUSE pipe v 
on Long Island Sound and Phid l h Ri S h | a 
offers an attractive summer to the THEATRE SCHOOL idéia ice oC 00 7 
theatre student Oak Biuffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mes. The 
Oth Season June, July and August al 
Students wil! receive performance experience ' - 
and class instruction in under Personal Direction of 1. FUN Life in e Thestre Community. Hone fo 
Acting Technique Eurythmics : ore Ridi Swimmi Boati na 
Voice Production Diction MILTON STIEFEL back Riding, Swimming, Boating : . 
Stage-craft Make-up 2. CULTURE .... Beautiful Speech, Grace ar 
Preparation for Radio @ Students have their own theatre and stock Body, Intimate acquaintance with Ores 
Excellent facilities for swimming, tennis, golf company . Literature. YI 
riding ar @ Practical experience, Professional Directors ss 
Ten weeks beginning July 1 @ Qualifying students also play with this famous 3. PROFESS! on AL sucess SI 
Enrollment limited professional company our la ent an ndustry plu 2 
insures your Success in the Theatre - 
For further information address @ Write for booklet A RICE 
Connecticut Players Inc., Milford, Conn, MiLTON STIEFEL Address, until May 15, Mr. PHIDELAH 
Ivoryton School of the Theatre lvoryton, Conn. Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Onio 
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